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Brain Surgery, - ys - : - Dr. Wittiam A. HAMMOND 
Shipbuilding Here and Abroad, - . Nava. Constructor Hicusorn, U. S. N, 
Good and Bad Mothers, - - - - Mrs, Ameuia E, Barr 


How Shall tine Pinion List be Revised? 


By Representative Wilson of Missouri, Chairman of the Committee on Pensions; Gen. S. S. Burdett, Past 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, and Col. W. C. Church, 
Editor of the “ Army and Navy Journal.” 


Art of Mystery in Fiction, - - . - - - Grorce MANnvILLE FENN 
The Interior of the Earth, - - - - - - GeorcE F.. BEcKER, 

of the United States Geological Survey. 
Two Englishwomen on America : 


I, By Lapy Grey-EcErton. II. By Lapy Syxgs. 

Faults in Our Consular Service, _ - - - - - Hon. Rosert Apams, Jr., 
Ex-Minister to Brasil. 

After Death—What? - - - - - - Tue Rev. Caries F. Dore 

The Negro as a Mechanic, - - - - - Hon. RoBert a ae 

Ex-Governor of Mississi; 

| Middle-Class Life in France, - - - - - Tue Marquis pe San ARLOS 
The Financial Situation. 

_ I. THE CURRENCY AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, - - By the Hon. R. P. Bland, 
Sebriiin of the epee on Coinage, Etc. 

_i. THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE REVIEWED, - - ~ By the Hon. Charles Foster, 
£ix-Secretary of the Treasury. 

“ By Women for Women,” - : - - . - Lituman A, Mercur 

Do the Fittest Survive ? . - : : : - - W. A, Caforrur 

The Abuse of Secrecy, . : - . : . Ciara Dixon Davipson 

English Poor-Law Reform, —- - : . - - - Epwarp Porritt 
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AMUSEMENT. 
Y’S THEATRE, 
Every evening at 8. 


Shakspeare’s Merriest Comedy. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
cos Rehan, Catherine Lewis, James Lewis, Mr. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 


*,* Season here closes on April 8th. Scats on sale 
for the remaining performances. 


LY¢eum THEATRE 4th Ave, and 23d St, 
DANIEL FROHMAN..............-. Manager. 
At 8.15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 
AMERICANS ABROAD. Sardou’s New 
ASPBRICANS ABROAD. | 3-Act Society 

ATMERICANS ABROAD. Comedy. 








Charies T., Ditingham & Co., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 


766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 


Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano's French 
Catalogue. Brentano’s Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO’S, Union Squars, NEW YORK. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

28 West 234 St., NEW YORK CITY 


The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 


The poet at the of Etched f life b 
I gly ea LE SE 
Gays: “Ye is simply one of the finest Jest aa 

draughtsmanship.” Vacignes artiste’ grast 

A few early signed proofs on Japan Paper, 

On Vellum, 975,00. ech mee 
clase M ~ od by Ae = ol tor Holiday presents of Het, 
| arb nay mailed of ten cents in campe, 


on 
Ki & Co., Paris, and 20 East 
e 4a ta — ™ 


lMemorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


First-class accommodations for individuals and large 


























parties. H sanitary condition. 
For hathar paliocane. address : 
P. C. HAY, 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicagol I 
sag Wasr H. WILLIAMS, Y 
10TH STREET, NEw S 
aeons Ne pan ny other Periodicals. Sets, 


Broadway & 
Matinees por Ferg w ’ 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
P?= NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Island Nights’ Entertainments. 


‘*The Beach of Falesa,” ‘‘The Bottle Imp” 
and ‘‘The Isle of Voices.” By R. L. 
STEVENSON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 
These Stories reveal anew some of Mr. Stevenson’s 

most admirable ae as a story-teller—his gift of 

fiery narrative of adventure and fight and his fantastic 
imagination and grim humor. They are valuable, 
too, as studies of South Sea Island character. 


Christ in Modern Theology. 


By A. B. FatrparrneD.D., Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford 8vo, $2.50. 


Mr. Fairbairn’s book presents the new view of 
Christ due tothe growth of the historical and scien- 
tific spirit of inquiry, and discusses the important 
effect of this new view upon Christian theology. 


The French Revolution. 


By CuHaRLes E, MALLET, Balliol College, 
Oxford. 12mo, $1.00 met. 


A new University Manual, bringing into compac; 
compass the information, suggestions and ideas con_ 
tained inthe larger and more important works, inac_ 
cessible to most readers, on this great historical epoch 


NEW IMPORTA TIONS. 
Modern [Pieteorology. 


An Outline of the Growth and Present Con- 
dition of Some of its Phases. By FRANK 
WALDpo, Ph.D., late Junior Professor Sig- 
nal Service, U.S.A. With 112 Tllustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, $1.25. 

This new volume in the Contemporary Science 
Series gives in a compact, popular form the results of 
the progress that has been made in this science in re- 
cent years, with other information from original 
sources. 


Japanese Jingles. 


By Mag St. JoHN BRAMHALL. Second edi- 
tion. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. 
Many new color blocks, artistically painted in Japan 


give a 5 | beauty tothe second edition of this 
aad kk, of which nearly 4000 copies have been 
sold, 


*%« Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


ALEXANDRE DUTFIAS’ 


ROMANCES. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 





The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 
ever issued of the principal romances of thi« 
French writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. 

This edition is embel ished with over two hundr 
superb etchings and ph ‘ogravures, mainly by French 
artists. 

The manufacture of this edition is perfect. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is complete in 40 octavo vols., bound 
in English vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt tops, at $2.50 
per vol, 


al. 





Prosp and sp pages showing type, page 
and paper with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


To Authors & Publishers. 


FOR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- 
assed criticism of prose and verse ; advice as to publi- 
cation ; final proof reading, FOR PUBLISHERS; 
—The com of works refi 

The sy ork eager yo Revision ; ue wB8e; 
unique in position success ; endorsed by our lead- 
ing authors. Address 


Dr. TITUS M1. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








BRAIN WORK AND 


OVERWORK. 


By H. C. Woop, M.D., Chnica! Professor of 
Nervous Diseases, University of Pennsylva. 
nia, 32mo. Cloth, 50 cents, 


EYESIGHT 
And How to Care For It, 


By Grorce C. Harian, M.D., Physician to 
the Wills Eye Hospital, Philadelphia, Ui. 
lustrated. 32amo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE THROAT AND 
THE VOICE. 


Being a practical monograph on the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Voice and the care of the 
Throat. 


By J. Sorts Conen, M.D. 
32mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Illustrated. 


(@™ These books may be ordered through 
Booksellers, or upon receipt of price, will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, 


(2 Catalogues of Books on Medicine, 
Hygiene, Nursing, Food and Feeding, Pop- 
ular Medicine, Microscopy, Chemistry, etc., 
free upon application. 


P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 
1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


APRIL ATLANTIC 


Has a noteworthy paper on 


Phillips Brooks 


By Prof. A. V. G. ALLEN, 
The Second Part of 


My College Days 


By Rev. Dr. E. E. Hate. 

















Also the conclusion of Mf. 
Catherwood’s Old Kaskaskia; 4 
paper on Architecture among the 
Poets, by Henry Van_ Brust} 
Money as an International Ques 
tion, by President Anprews; with 
Stories, Essays, Reviews; 
Poems by ARTHUR SHERBURNE 
Harpy, STUART Sterne, and 
Epitx M. THomas. 


$4.00 a year ; 35 cents a number, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bostot 
11 East 17th Street, New York. — 
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Cassell. Publishing Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 





By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
A WILD PROXY. 


A Tragic Comedy of To-Day. By Mrs, W. 
K. CiirrorD, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Keith's 
Crime,” ‘‘ Aunt Anne,” etc.,1 vol., r2mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford is one of the most popular 


novelists of the day, possessing a style of her own, 
which is at once br ght and entertaining. 





By E. W. HORNUNG. 

TINY LUTTRELL. 

A Novel. By E. W. Hornune. 
tamo, cloth, $1.00. 


AStory of Australiin life, with a turn at England 
togive it contrast. The book promises to be a favor- 
ite. 


I vol., 


By A. H. PETISCUS. 
THE GODS OF OLYMPOS ; 


Or, Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
Translated and edited from the twentieth 
edition of A. H. Periscus, by KATHERINE 
A, RALEIGH, with a Preface by Jane E, 
HARRISON. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, $2.00. 





By JULES VERNE. 
MISTRESS BRANICAN. 


A Novel. By JuLes Verne, author of 
“Cesar Cascabel,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
illustrated, Casse/l’s Sunshine Series, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents; small 8vo edi- 
tion, extra cloth, $2.00. 

“Beneath the surface of all the writings of this 
foted author there is an ab nce of information 

Which is scientifically accurate.”—/owa School Jour- 


* 





By KATE MARSDEN. 
ON SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK. 


To the Outcast Siberian Lepers. By Kater 
Marspen, Member (Special Badge) of the 
_ Royal British Nurses’ Association, Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, etc., 
etc, Illustrated from photographs and 
drawings. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
Marsden began her devoted work 
among the outcast lepers of Siberia the world has 
=p Saw to oond, Der own story of her adventures 


\. t story is given in the present 
and will be found as ling as the wildest 
» No one can read it without thoroughly 
on fp alge Siberian wint ; 

of two n winters, 
ina work so completely and so nobly philanthropic. 





By FRANK BARRETT. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
By Prank Barrett, author of ‘‘ The 4d- 
Mirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc, 12mo, 
xtra cloth, $1.00; paper, Casse/l’s Sun- 
thine Series, 50 cents. 
ip it masterpiece thus far.”"—Boston Daily Pravel- 






By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 


_ *I FORBID THE BANNS.” 


le story of a comedy which was played 

Stlously. By Frank FRANKFORT Moore. 

‘Fyol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

& story that is POPES. te geteect more tap 

$e poles, except as to its interest, On this 
will be unanimous 





























FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Publishing Comp’y, 
106 Fourth. Ave., N. Y. 








Our Latest Books 


Some Passages in the Practice of 
Dr. Martha Scarborough. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
**I can hardls imagine a more helpful book.’’— 

L. C. Moutton, 

The Man with Seven Hearts. 


And Other Stories. By, ARTHUR BURRELL. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


The book bears the stamp of solid, shrewd intellect. 


Guide to the Knowledge of God. 


A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By A. 
GraTry, Professor of Moral Theology at 
the Sorbonne. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


“The most brilliant contridution of the last half- 
century to theological thought.""—Beacon. 
The Coming Religion. 


By THomAs VAN Ness, A.M. A presenta- 
tion of the trend of modern thov ht. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘His manly, fair and inspiriting book deserves wide 
reading.” —Boston Times. 
Lost Illusions: The Two Poets and 
Eve and David. 


By Honore pe Batzac. Translated by 
Miss K. P. Wormeley. 12mo, half russia, 
$1.50. 

* One of the master’s great books,” — 7risune. 


Convent Life of GeorgeSand. 
(From ‘‘ L’Historie de Ma Vie.’’) 
Translated by MARIA. ELLERY MACcKAYE, 

16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“Written with that vivid and | ge he ag charm 
peculiar to ali her writings."—. Y. Times. 
In the Bundle of Time. 
A volume of stories with interludes. 
ArLo Bates. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
** Full of charm from first to last.” —Budget. 
In Foreign Kitchens. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
With many carefully selected recipes. 


Keep Your [outh Shut. 

A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing, 
Its Causes, Effects and Treatment. By 
F. A. SmirH, M.D. With an Appendix 
on Ophthalmia in infants, by Drs. SmiTH 
and SWAN BuRNETT. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


“* Would be a great benefit if the book could attain 
a wide sale.'"—Medical Journal. 


By 


THE PERRIER NOVELS. 


Marriage. The Inheritance. 
Destiny. 
By Susan EDMONSTONE FERRIER, 
With photogravures by Merrill. Halfrussia, 
uniform with our **Jane Austen.” Each 
novel, in two volumes, $2.50. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Publishers - - - = Boston. 





BOOKS 
Of Permanent Value 


POR THE LIBRARY AND BOOKSHELP. 


In the ‘‘ Cavendish Library,” in 1 volume, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT, ESSAYIST AND 
CRITI 


Selections from his writings. With a 
Memoir, Biographical and Critical, by 
ALEXANDER IRELAND, author of ‘*‘ The 
Book-Lover’s Enchiridion,” ‘‘ Memoir of 
Emerson,” etc. With steel portrait, 

“To dip into him at intervals, as this volume 


enables us to do. isa t delight, and persuades us 
that Lamb, saarer. 6 uincey, and the rest, were 


ht in ranking him among the foremost and most 
original of critics.” — 7 he Diad, 
ight Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes: “1 consider 


this volume a legitimate and welcome addition to our 
jiterature.” 


Also, uniform with the above, price, $1.50. 

— HUNT AS POET AND ESSAY- 

Being the choicest passages from his Works, 
selected and edited, with a Biographical 
Introduction, by Charles Kent, with a 
steel portrait. 


ADDITIONS TO 
CLASSICS.”’ 
In 12mo, blue linen, white title label, price 
75 cents; or, Roxburgh style, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00 per volume. 
CHRISTIAN LYRICS: Sacred Poetry. 
Chiefly selected from modern authors. 


With upwards of two hundred I\lustra- 
tions, 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BAR- 
RETT BROWNING. 


With memoir, etc., price 75 cts.; or, gilt top, 
$1.00, 


“THE CHANDOS 


A New Volume in the Continental Library. 


A VILLAGE PRIEST, 

By Henri Cauvain. Translated by the 
author of ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN Paris,” 
In 12mo, neat paper cover, 35 cents, 

Uniform with the above in size and price. 

Carefully translated. 
ALIETTE. (Za owt) By Ocrave Fevit.er. 
— (Les Dames de Croizx-Mort.) By Groncrs 
HNET, 
IRENE. By the Princess Orca Canracuztne-A.- 


TBR. 
HELENE, (Madame Villeftran Jeune.) By Lion 


pe TiInsEAv. 
ZYTE. By Hecror Mavor. 
COUSIN BONS. By Honore pe Bauzac. 


THE IRONMAST 


- (Le Maitre de Forges.) By 
Georce* Ouner. 


New Volume in the “ Handy Information Series.” 
tame, cloth, $1.00. 


DAILY DINNERS, 


366 Menus in English and French, By Nancy 
Lake ey oad ie enus 7 


made ing to taste and eye 
Jn 18mo, cloth, novel binding gilt edges. Price, so cents. 


THE BALL-ROOM GUIDE. 


An entirely new edition, with illustrations of cos- 
tumes for fancy dress balls, ructions in “ : 
Minuet,” calico balls, National cos-. 
tume quad: etc., th terms used in dancing, and; 
many useful hints. 


O/ all booksellers, or mailed free, on recei; ‘price, 
¥ by the publishers. sicesdusiaies 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


3 Cooper Union, 4th Ave., New York.. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 





Now Ready. Vol. I. of the New Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE’S GREAT WORK, 


THE 


American Commonwealth, 
By the Right Hon. JAMIES BRYCE, D.C.L., 


AUTHOR OF ‘«‘THE HOLY EMPIRE’’; M.P. FOR ABERDEEN. 


In Two Volumes, Large 12mo. 


Vol. I., $1.75. Net. 





Opinions of the Press on [ir. Bryce’s Great Work, 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


‘* His work rises at once to an eminent 
place among studies of great nations and 
their institutions. Itis, so far as America 

‘oes, a work unique in scope, spirit, and 
Caowtelen. There is nothing like it re 
where extant, nothing that approaches it. 
: Without eragasrasies, it bed be 
called the most considerable and gratifying 
tribute that has yet been bestowed upon us 
by an Englishman, and, perhaps, by even 
Englandherself. . . . Onedespairsin an at- 
tempt to give in a single oe article, 
an adequate account of a work so infused 
with knowledge and sparkling with sugges- 
tion. . . . Every thoughtful American 
will read it, and will long hold in grateful 
remembrance its author's name.”—Mew 
York Times. 


‘As we can hardly conceive of any influ- 
ence more likely to help in forming a right 
judgment on these momentous subjects 
than that of so wise, so temperate, and so 
able a discussion of American institutions 
as Prof. Bryce has here given us, we repeat 
the wish that it may find its way to the 
library of every patriotic citizen, and be 
studied with earnest care."—M. Y. Even- 
ing Post. (Second Notice.) 


** All too brief and inadequate as this re- 





view mar be, it indicates the —~ tone and 
impartial spirit of a work that takes instant 
rank as the keenest critique and most trust- 
worthy description of our social and politi- 
cal life, The only way to enjoy such a 
work is to read every line of it." —Philadel- 
phia Press, 


‘““We understate the facts when we say 
that De Tocqueville's survey of our political 
and social fram ework cannot be compared, 
in point of wide knowledge and wise com- 
ment with ‘ The American Commonwealth,’ 
by James Bryce.”—New York Sun, 


Macmillan & Co.'s List of Books by American Authors will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


TIACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


**This work will be invaluable 
to the American citizen who wishes some- 
thing more than a superficial knowledge of 
the political system under which he lives 
and of the differences between it and those 
of other countries. The fact is 
that no writer has ever attempted to pre- 
sent so comprehensive an account of our 
political system, founded upon such length 
of observation, enriched with so great a 
mass of detail, and so thoroughly practical 
in its character. . . . We have here a 
storehouse of political information regard- 
ing America such as noother writer, Amer- 
ican or other, has ever provided in one 
work. - It will remain a standard 
even for the American reader,"—New York 
Tribune, 

‘* On this side of the Atlantic it is recog- 
nized as the most remarkable among Eng- 
lish books for the accuracy of its state- 
ments, its fairness of judgment, and its 
clearness of comprehension ; while by the 
English press it is regarded as the most 
sagacious and important study of the sub- 
ject since De Tocqueville’s ‘ Democracy in 
America,’ which appeared more than half a 
century ago.”—Pudblic Opinion. 

‘‘Written with full knowledge by a dis- 
tinguished Englishman to dispel vulgar 
prejudices and to help kindred people to 
understand each other better, Prof. Bryce’s 
work is in a sense an embassy of peace, a 
message of good will from one nation to 
another.”—London Times, 


‘*The event of the year in the literary 
world takes place to-day in the publication 
by Messrs, Macmillan of Mr. Bryce’s mon- 
umental work on ‘ The American Common- 
wealth,’ a work remarkable alike 
for penetration of judgment, for felicity of 
style, and for solidity of research.”—Pai/ 





Mall Gazette. 





Third Edition, Revised Throughout, and for the greater part Rewritten, 


Vol. IL., In the Press. 


NEW BOOKS. 


George William Curtis. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. With Portrait. 18mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 





New Edition. 18mo, 2 vols., $1.50. 
Amiel’s Journal. 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes 
by Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of 
‘Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ David Grieve,” ete, 
With photogravure portrait. New Edi- 
tion. 18mo, 2 vols., cloth, $1.50. 


A New Book by F. Marion 
Crawford, 


The Novel. What It Is. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “‘ Chil- 
dren of the King,” ‘‘Saracinesca,” etc. 
etc. Uniform with the pocket edition of 
William Winter's Works. With photo 
gravure portrait. 18mo, cloth 75, cents, 


Parables From Nature. 


By Mrs. ALFRED GaTTy., 2 vols, 18m0, 
Uniform with Mr. William Winters 
Works, $1.50. 


Now Ready, 


Just Ready, A New Poem entitled 
The Eloping Angels. 


By Witt1aM WATsoN, author of * Lach 
rymz Musarum,” “ Poems,” etc, 16m0 
cloth, 75 cents. 


The Aisthetic Element in Morality. 


And Its Place in a Utilitarian Theory of 
Morals, ‘By FRANK CHAPMAN , 
Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 
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Literature 
* Morocco as it Is” 
Sir Charles Euan Smith's Recent Mission to Fes, 


With an Account o 
By Stephen Bonsal. $2. Harper & Bros. 

ONE WOULD fain believe the proper title of this book to 
be “ Morocco as it /sn't,” did not audacious facts stare one 
out of countenance on every page, and compel one to admit 
that it is cruelly just. People who have travelled in Mo- 
hammedan countries recognize at once in the lively narrative 
of Mr, Bonsal—a Virginian of the “ Jeemes River ”—all the 
indelible birth-marks branded on their unhappy populations 
—dirt and picturesqueness, fanaticism and hospitality, rags 
and refinement, art and ignorance, each elbowing the other in 
every grade of society. Morocco is still Mauritania, out 
of which it sprang, the change of name in no whit indicating 
a change of manners or blood in its savage Berber civiliza- 
tion. Since Sallust was its first Pro-Consul in the year 45 
B.C., and Belisarius, 600 years later, defeated the Vandal 
immigrants who poured into the country from (V) andalusia, 
the country has not changed—a country half as large again 
as Spain and Portugal together, with a thin veneering of 
population only about 8,000,000 in number and semi-nomad 
inhabit. Carthage once domineered like a mighty phantom 
over its extreme eastern border, and its mongrel humanity to 
this day is full of strange streaks and taints of Phoenician, 
Roman, Gothic, Spanish, Numidian, Negroid and Arabian 
blood arranged in an ethnologic mosaic most difficult to dis- 
entangle. 
sealed as Corea or as Japan before 1868—one of those fan- 
tastic recluse-lands that build Chinese walls about themselves 
which they imagine can never be scaled, This monastic in- 
stinct in whole nations is one of the most remarkable social 
phenomena in history, It is everywhere disseminated through 
ancient and modern times, and modern Morocco is no ex- 
ception—a monstrous Mecca which it has been almost death 
for an “ unbeliever” to enter, 

_ A few months ago the British Government with character- 
istic push resolved to open this national oyster, willy-nilly, to 
British trade and the cheap trumpery of Birmingham and 
Manchester. Irrespective of whether the Moors wanted this 
ttumpery or not, Sir Charles Euan Smith, a formidable dip- 
lomat who had seen service in India and Zanzibar, was sent 
as English “ Bashador,” “treaty” in hand, to the holy city 

Fez, empowered to interview the Blackamoor Sultan 
and extort from him his signature to an arrangement for 
mutual intercourse, The Moor resented the presence of the 

Inglis” in his territories; the French intrigued in their 
Usual charming way to thwart the Bashador’s purpose, more 
particularly as French Algiers adjoined the Sultan’s domin- 
fons ; the fanatical populace rose in wrath and despitefully 
used the intruders ; and the whole mission, after the usual 
humiliating re on the part of the Moorish Bashaws, 
» Pashaws and beys, ended in smoke. Mr. Bonsal had been in 
me country some time before the mission arrived—boar-hunt- 
ing, visiting the beautiful city of Wazzan (whose ruler, a 

descendant of the Prophet, had married an English 

), camping about among the wild and lovely Atlas moun- 

, jabbering Moghrebbin Arabic, and picking up curios. 
He ined the mission at Fez and sent letters and telegrams 
‘0 certain English and American journals which involved 
him in serious controversies with Sir Charles, His accounts 
me ous, if not veracious, in the extreme; his conduct, 
‘Rot always of the immaculate kind, brings him into danger- 
088 encounters with the superstitious natives; he confesses, 
himself, to abstracting books from one of the great libraries 
bt returning them, and his actions are frequently incau- 
hot positively reprehensible. All this, however, is 


The country has been almost as hermetically’ 


artlessly recounted as mere fun or as matter for hilarious 
self-gratulation at his hair-breadth escapes. When he gets 
into extraordinary difficulty, as when he knocks off the tur- 
ban of a Mohammedan saint (after some provocation, it must 
be confessed), he is ready to call up his American citizen- 
ship and threaten his opponents with vengeance dire. His 


. unseemly conduct in holding his pistol to the head of a 


high Mohammedan official in his own house, because he 
wanted the gate of the city to be opened late at night for 
him, is only one of many instances of Mr, Bonsal’s unfitness 
to travel in Mohammedan countries or in any other, Such 
conduct is calculated only to throw discredit on his nation- 
ality and bring the Union into grave disfavor with foreign- 
ers, Mr, Bonsal had no business whatever in Morocco, and 
his joining the British Mission appears to have been a purely 
gratuitous pleasure. Once uniting himself with it, his coin- 
monsense, one would think, would have been sufficient to 
guard him from insults to the inhabitants and murderous as- 
saults from them such as he is continually fearing. From 
this point of view his book is not pleasant reading; but from 
others, as opening up the interior of an interesting and almost 
inaccessible country, of curious history, habits and customs, 
it is well worthy of perusal, 





A Lady in Africa 

Sultan to Sultan. Adventures among the Masai and other Tribes of East 

Africa. By M. French-Sheldon. $5. Boston: Arena Pub, Co, 

ONE COULD SCARCELY believe, as he looked upon a cer- 
tain guest at the Wellesley commencement banquet, last 
June, that the elegantly arrayed lady was fresh from the 
wilds of Africa, but so it was. Mrs, Sheldon, unaccompanied 
by her husband, took a long journey from Mombasa, the 
port of entrance into East Africa, across the continent to the 
famous Masai country, thence around the mountain bases of 
Kilimanjaro, and down to the port of Pangani, The ground 
was not wholly unfamiliar, for travellers and their books 
had taken away much of the novelty, Nevertheless, a woman’s | 
eyes see much of interest that a man is apt to slur over, 
and Mrs, Sheldon is a wide-awake observer and a bright 
story-teller. Full of the joy of physical life and —— 
studious of human nature in “ our primitives,” she saw muc 
besides ebony skins and shovel spears, Despite her reputation 
of being a mad woman, she formed her caravan and pro- 
ceeded inland after an interview with the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar, of whose harem and its inmates she gives a moving de- 
scription, She tells of the “ white ivory” of commerce and 
the “black ivory” of humanity, describes dervishes and 
hunters of both large and small game in jungles both portable 
and fixed, Throughout her journey she was in a constant 
state of wonderment over the happy, merry dispositions of the 
children, full of song and sport. That “the woods were 
full of them” is evident from her saying that they were 
“like arboreal sprites.” Indeed, if one wants to know espe- 
cially about childhood in the Dark Continent this is the book, 
In Masai land in her journeys around the bases of Kiliman- 
jaro she had no startling adventures, though every page of 
the narrative is interesting, Instead of a semi-civilized Sul- 
tan like that at Zanzibar, she received welcome from Mireali, 
the Masai Sultan, who had suffered from having his royal 
house burned down by his rival and enemy who was a 
double relative-in-law. What lacked in material splendor 
was, however, made up in* wives and bead-girdles, both of 
which were sensationally numerous, Finally, escaping death 
by nervous dysentery, drowning, mosquitoes, human treach- 
ery and fracture of the skull on the steamer, she lived to tell 
the tale which we have found of rare interest, The object 
of the journey was not a mere haphazard quest of adventure, 
but an intelligent desire to know Africa, for the betterment 












The 


and enlightenment of the natives, and the “convincing of 
their future rulers and teachers that more humanity and 
commonsense will be more fruitful.” 

The book is well-printed, abundantly illustrated and quite 
attractive in appearance. It is not intended to be a preten- 
tious addition to science or literature, but it is a most fasci- 
nating travel-story from London to London by way of the 
interior of Africa. 





Three New Musical Works 


t. Richard Wagner. By Frans Muncker. Trans, by D, Landman. $1.50. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 2. Beethoven's Symphonies, 
explained by Ernst von Elterlein. Trans, by Francis Weber, $1.50. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 3. Musical Ornamentation= 
By Edward Dannreuther. PartI, $1.25. Novello, Ewer & Co. 
MUNCKER’S SKETCH of the life and works of Wagner (1) 

is the best short work on the subject we have yet found, It 

is a book that the busy reader, who has not time to study 
such an exhaustive work as Adolphe Jullien’s, will find most 
attractive. The author is an enthusiastic admirer of Wag- 
ner, to be sure, and his view of the character of the man 1s 
roseate, But it has always been the fortune of men of 
overwhelming individuality to gain either the fervent at- 
tachment or the intense hatred of those with whom they 
came in contact, Wagner was undoubtedly one of the most 
warmly loved and warmly hated men that ever lived, and it 
may be questioned whether a just estimate of his character 
was formed by any man who was much under his influence, 

The plan of Mr. Muncker’s little volume of 106 pages is 
one that favors condensation. There is no attempt at a 
separate or exhaustive explanation of the Wagner theories. 
The artistic convictions which underlay the man’s work are 
set forth as they arose in his mind, and the aims and pur- 
poses of each of his dramas are described separately. This 
gives a great variety of interest to the narrative, for the 
most serious part of the personal history of a man like Wag- 
ner is, of course, the account of his inner life. Occasionally 
the author is led into extravagance in his statements. He 
says in one place :—‘ Other fundamental ideas of the later 
Wagnerian theories are already contained in the ‘ Feen,’ in 
vingeg the ‘ Lohengrin’ idea: only so long may a human 

ing be united in love to one from another sphere, and 
partake of the eternal happiness, as he does not doubtingly 
seek to discover the secret of the beloved one’s descent.” 

This is not afundamental idea of Wagner’s theories ; it is 
not a Wagnerian idea at all. It isa beautiful thought which 
the poet-composer borrowed from the Grail legends and 
which unquestionably did not occur to him until he had 
read the German medizval epics, However, in the tracing 
of the sources of inspiration from which Wagner’s dramatic 
poems sprang Mr. Muncker has been generally careful and 
exhaustive. His work has an especial value in this matter, 
and on this account will excellently supplement some more 
extended studies, 

The translation is undoubtedly accurate ; but it is not 
likely that any other foreign work ever made itself known to 
Americans in such English. The German translator has 
labored conscientiously, but his acquaintance with the idiom 
of our tongue was not intimate, The illustrations are very 
ata The tinted reproductions of the scenes used in the 

ayreuth theatre are most interesting, and the woodcuts are 
very well-made. ‘Two reduced facsimiles of pages from the 
original score of “ Die Walkiire ” are also included. 

Iterlein’s study of Beethoven’s symphonies (2) will greatly 
please those who feel the need of definite mental images 
while listening to music. It is a curious fact that there are 
many persons who are not satisfied with music as music, but 
desire to have it act simply as a vehicle for the conveyance 
of ideas not in themselves musical. It is true that some 
music is designed to perform this office, and it is undeniable 
that the greatest works of Beethoven do strive to reveal the 
soul of the composer. Whether Herr von Elterlein has suc- 
ceeded in translating accurately the nine immortal sym- 
phonies is a matter for ready doubt. But if one is unable 
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_ critic and historian, 


to get any ideas out of them for himself and finds himself jn” 


outer darkness when in the presence of one of these wo 
he may just as well accept this author’s explanation of their 
ideal significance as to hunt for satisfaction in the conven. 
tional program-book analysis :—“ After a staccato chord of 
the dominant seventh, the leading theme in A-major makes 
its appearance, intoned by the horn, in undulating § time, 
under a dispersed harmony of the strings, supported by sus- 
tained chords of three flutes and a clarinet and arpeggios 
pp. on the harp ”’—and so forth. 

Mr, Dannreuther is well-known to music-lovers in England, 
Germany and America as a thorough and well-equipped 
He writes smoothly and charmingly on 
the most abstruse subjects, and he is exhaustive in research, 
The new work (3) which he has undertaken and of which 
the first part has appeared was really needed. The field had 
been cursorily explored by historians of music, but it re- 
mained for Mr, Dannreuther to make it the subject of spe. 
cial investigation. ‘The first volume covers the ground from 
Girolamo di Ruta to Sebastian Bach and is amply illustrated, 
Every student of music and every teacher will find this work 
invaluable. 





“ Nullification and Secession ” 
By Caleb William Loring. %1. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

WHETHER THE ADOPTION of the Constitution formed a 
nation or a mere league of sovereign states has been debated 
for a hundred years, ‘The War of the Rebellion settled the 
question in a practical way, but, as Mr. Loring suggests, if 
the doctrine Of state sovereignty was right before the war it 
is right now, ‘The question rests largely upon the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, and upon the intention of its 
framers, ‘“ The people of the United States ” has been con- 
strued to mean various things, according to the views of 
Northern and Southern statesmen, Mr, Loring seeks to prove 
by the debates in the Convention of 1787 that the adoption 
of the Constitution formed an indissoluble union, 

The student of constitutional development finds an inter 
esting subject in the series of events beginning with the 
French alliance of 1778 and culminating in the passage of 
the Alien and Sedition laws twenty years later. Out of these 
events grew the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions u 
which South Carolina based her doctrine of nullification, 
The origin and growth of this doctrine offers a practically 
unworked field. Mr. Loring attacks the subject vigorously, 
He shows a knowledge of modern methods, and in the main 
his statements are logical and telling. But there is not the 
evidence of a comparison of opinions which one likes to see in 
a historical monograph, As an argument based upon a col 
lection of well-known facts, the volume is a fair presentation 
of one view of our government, but it does not exhaust the 
subject or present it in a new light. 

Mr. Loring indeed suggests that the two autograph drafts 
of the Kentucky Resolutions, found among Jefferson's 
papers, may have originated with Dr. Thomas Cooper. The 
latter was Jefferson’s intimate friend, an ardent states’-rights 
champion, and in 1833 South Carolina called him the 
“ father of nullification.” It is a mere surmise, however, for 
which the author offers no proof. The preface gives the 
impression that the author intended to present fully the 
Northern arguments in regard to secession and nullification, 
It is of doubtful policy to treat such questions from a see 
tional standpoint. The chief criticism of Southern discu* 
sions of these matters has been that they are not only ex-park 
but partisan. 


partiality. A satisfactory discussion of such large subject 
is scarcely possible within the space to which the author has 
limited himself. Nor can the question of the extension 

constitutional powers under legislation and judicial decisions 
be fully treated by a discussion of the tendency to centrale 
zation alone. Imperfections of treatment may possibly 

excused in a new writer, but mistakes in English can scare 
be pardoned. Page-long sentences and pronouns that 








Even writers like Von Holst have fallen into » 
this error, Mr. Loring, however, manifests fairness and im 
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ity of a book, and sometimes to its correct interpretation. 
Mr. Loring might profit by the example of Mr. .John Fiske, 
whom he so much admires, 

The table-of-contents, forming a syllabus of each chapter, 
is a feature students will appreciate. The index is quite 


_ complete, but the absence of a tabulated bibliography is 


noticeable. 





“On the Highways of Europe ”’ 
By Jules Michelet. Translated by Mary J. Serrano, $1.50. 
Publishing Co. 

THIS VOLUME is made of records of travel to England in 
1834, to Flanders and Holland in 1837-40, and to Switzer- 
land, Lombardy and the Tyrol in 1838. So far as the mere 
travel is concerned, it is chiefly of interest as taking us back 
to the days when railways were just coming into use, and 
the tourist in Europe was dependent for the most part on 
stage-coaches and diligences, His journey by rail from 
Manchester to Liverpool was a new revelation to him: 
“Nothing could give an idea of the lightning-like rapidity 
with which this surprising panorama unrolls itself, as in a 
fairy-tale. We do not rush : we fly over the fields, the rocks, 
the marshes, over suspension bridges, aqueducts [sic], whose 
astonishing boldness and strength remind one at every mo- 
ment of the Etruscan or Roman constructions. We look 
down on abysses.. Other trains, moving with equal velocity, 
that of a ball shot from a cannon, come toward us, The 
two trains pass each other, the air hisses, like some gigantic 
reptile cut in twain by the enormous iron serpent” ; and so 
on with repeated references to, the “ prodigious rapidity,” 
the “incalculable and irresistible force,” the “ desperate on- 
ward speed,” and the like. All English life seems to him as 
“fast” as the railway. What would he have said of Yankee 
life, to which the English is so slow? It is the English beef 
to which our Frenchman ascribes this “ tremendous concen- 
tration of force” combined with “the maximum of swift- 
ness,” ‘This is “the indispensable aliment” that can “ sus- 
tain and impel them in this continual effort.” On page 153 
there is a prophecy of England’s designs on Egypt, though 
the cand on which the prediction is based is curious enough 
—the richness of the collection of Egyptian antiquities in 
the British Museum ! 

The comments on art are keen and bright, but those on 
history, often dealing with curious details not given in books 
of history, are of more interest, if, indeed, they be not the 
best part of the volume. Bits of poetry gleam out here and 
there, as in all of Michelet’s prose ; like the reference to 
time as “the immutable background of mutability, whence 
Nature calls to life ephemeral forms: but genius immortal- 
izes them by a second creation.” It is a pity, however, that 
the book should be so carelessly translated, The bulk of it 
teads like a translation, which is an unpardonable fault. 
This we might nevertheless forgive, were the rendering not 
often obscure or positively wrong. Take, for instance, this 
teference to the employment of children in English factories, 
their first introduction being to take the place of older work- 
men temporarily absent :—‘‘ Once entering the factory, the 
brovisional becoming definitive, he has remained there,” etc. 
In the British Museum there is “the skeleton of a fossil man, 
whose age would throw back singularly into antiquity the ap- 
pearance of man on our planet.” The plesiosaurus is men- 
tioned, and “ one of those giants is precisely [actually] here.” 

printer may perhaps be responsible for spoiling the con- 
struction of the following sentence by dropping a preposi- 
tion, but in other respects the English is the translator's 
own :—“ To teach learners the art of equitation the most nor- 
Mal poses, it would only be necessary to place them before 
the marbles of the Parthenon.” Our author, as thus mis- 
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_ tepresented, fails to find in English people “a certain deli- 


religiousness,”” such as produced a Joan of Arc and a 
There is something palpably wrong in the de- 
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agree with their antecedents tax a reader’s patience. These 
are minor points of authorship that historians too often look 
upon with contempt, but they are points vital to the popular- 


scription of the cathedral at Brussels, whose “heaviness” is 
“ owing to the fact that the pillars do not rise directly from 
the ground, which would elevate the vaulted roof and give 
lightness to the whole structure : these pillars rest on enor- 
mous round columns.” We have seen the church a dozen 
times, but we cannot guess from this perversion of the text 
what the author meant to say. In one of the windows of 
the same church we may see “ Francis I. at Pavia, fallen 
from his horse, and near to the poignard”!. As “the poor 
old religious,” mentioned on page 230, is shown by the con- 
text to be a woman, we may infer that the original French 
was réligieuse, Outright blunders in translation are not rare ; 
as in the description of the beautiful shrine of St. Ursula in 
St. John’s Hospital at Bruges, which, from a confusion of 
chdsse and chasse, is called the “ Chase of St. Ursula”; and 
the “prolonged [longer] sides of the chase ” are mentioned 
just below. . 

On page 154a Latin quotation is misprinted (whether in the 
French text or not we cannot say) and the corrupt form mis- 
translated, ‘The reference is to a piece of classical statuary, 
representing, as Michelet suggests, “one of the mothers 
whose sons have just drawn the lot :—Stat ductis fortibus 
urna.” A foot-note renders the Latin thus:—‘‘ The urn 
stands for courageous warriors”! The quotation, changing 
Sortibus to sortibus, is evidently from Virgil ( Aneid, vi. 23) ; 
the impossible translation of the impossible form it gets here 
must be credited to Mrs, Serrano—a translator who has often 
shown her capability of doing better work than this book 
contains, 





The Laying of the Atlantic Cable 


The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. By H. M. Field, D.D. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

No LIVING MAN has a better right or fitter qualifications to 
tell the personal “ Story of the Atlantic Telegraph ” than the 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field. This writer of charming books 
of travel, who makes a departure from his chosen field on 
the surface of land and sea to go down intc the depths of the 
abyss, tells anew the brilliant story. The volume has for its 
frontispiece an almost speaking likeness of the author's 
brother, Cyrus W. Field. The story is one of faith, and 
comes out opportunely in this year when we have not yet 
finished celebrating Columbus. The London TZimes, in, 
1858, said that “since the discovery of Columbus nothing 
has been done in any degree comparable to the vast enlarge- 
ment which has thus been given to the sphere of human ac- 
tivity.” Undoubtedly the Atlantic telegraph would have 
come in time, but Cyrus Field probably annihilated half a 
century by his persistence and energy. What a live Yankee 
he was! And what a characteristic American answer he 
made when asked by a prominent Englishman what he would 
do if the telegraphic cable was once laid across the ocean 
and then was a failure? “ Charge it to the Profit and Loss 
account, and make another.” Believing in the possibility 
of exchanging writing between continent and continent, he 
crossed the ocean scores of times, overcame all kinds of o 
position, prejudice, ignorance, sneers and unbelief in all its 
forms, He wedded to American faith and daring the science 
and seamanship, the capital and the undaunted courage of 
England. There was much machinery, but there were few 
levers ; and his was the spirit within the wheels that made 
them revolve. He made the dream of science the reality of 
the world. More like a miracle than the things done in 
fairy-tales, he lived to accomplish what he first proposed, and 
living years beyond his success, enjoyed the “ after-glow.” 

The story in all its details, though told in parts before, is 
here narrated in full, with that charm of style, and that re- 
markable sense of what is readable and enjoyable for which 
Dr. Field bears an enviable reputation, Handsomely printed 
as it is, the book lacks an index. In an appendix the instru- 
ments for signalling across the Atlantic Ocean are described 
and pictured. 


$1.50. 











Sir Edwin Arnold’s Play 


Adsuma; or, The Japanese Wife, By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Chas, Scribner's Sons. 

ApzumaA, daughter of Koromogawa, is wife of Wataru 
Watanabe, a Japanese Nobleman. Morito Musha Eudo, an- 
other Japanese Nobleman distantly related to Adzuma, is 
enamored of her. Kameju and Sakamune are friends of 
Morito and know how to wield the 4atana having the solid 
mune, the delicate Aira and the misty mioi marks. Maruhodo/ 
Morito too has a fafana, He proceedstouse it. Stealth- 
ily entering Wataru’s home in the darkness he decapitates 
someone whom he thinks is Wataru. Domo/ He brings 
away the head and to his great sorrow and mortification he 
discovers that he has beheaded Adzuma, Okusdma / 

The wicked Sakamune is responsible for all this woe. 
Obdsan/ Wataru meets Morito who confesses the murder 
and offers himself a sacrifice to the husband’s sword :— 

‘* Tl am come, with naked breast, to la 
This fair head in thy hands, and this same sword 
Which struck it off; and to beseech of thee 
Now, with its edge, to lop my head away, 
Which here I bend in broken humbleness.” 
But Wataru bethinks him of a more grievous penalty :— 
“thy punishment 
Must be to live! Thou art crept penitent, 
Ashamed, judging ar. before my feet, 
I cannot therefore kill thee. Live! I say 
Ask no large grace like death! Nay, see what’s left 
am - pillow, it shall gash thy soul 
orse than sword could thy body.” 
He then reads Adzuma’s letter (written in better prose) ex- 
plaining how it all came about, and vows :— 
“ A Priest I'll live, 'till good hap come to die.” 
And Morito similarly vows, Maruhodo/ 
Then comes the traitorous Sakamune the Samurai. 
“*Ho! Sakamune!’ quoth Kameju. 
‘Heimin! ha !—good-day!’ says Sakamune.” 
After this pleasant interchange of salutations they fight and 
Sakamune is killed. And then, in a contemplative mood, 
Kameju slowly wipes his 4a¢ana, and looking down upon the 
dead man, observes—taking care to close the play with a 
couplet in the approved manner of other great dramatists :— 
“Good sword! forgive 
I stained thee so! But see, he could not live!” 
Having learned a little Japanese ourselves, we say Sayonara / 

To the wide circle of Sir Edwin Arnold’s admirers this 
volume will be as dear as the dust of the rose’s heart is to 
the perfume-seller, Regarded as poetry, it is dear to us at 
$1.50. This is not a review of the book, It is an apprecia- 
tion. 


$1.50. 





Recent Medical Books 

THE PROFESSIONAL or trained nurse has at last caugiit the 
cacoethes scribendi, and we may look for a flood of literature such 
as “ Nurses and Nursing,” by Lisbeth D. Price. The author gives 
good advice and useful suggestions to her sister nurses, but a 
trained nurse, even one of great experience, is not necessarily compe- 
tent through such experience tq write on the practice of medicine, 
surgery, materia medica, etc. Her views on consumption, forinstance, 
are novel and very pessimistic; she informs us that there are several 
forms of consumption, and all prove fatal. The medical profession, 
while they do not claim to cure consumption, at least have the 
satisfaction of seeing very many cases recover when the advice 
given as regards exercise in the open air, food, regularity in living, 
etc., is conscientiously carried out by the patient. Several other 
medical and surgical subjects which the author has touched upon 
show a like ignorance. The old adage “ me sutor ultra crepidam” 
— apply to the trained nurse. ($1.25. Meadville, Pa. : Flood 
& Vincent.)——IN A SERIES of letters to his friend Tom Jones, 
“ Joe Brown, Doctor,” the author of “ Alcoholism: its Cause and 
Cure,” portrays in vivid language-the results of experiments upon 
himself from imbibing an excess of alcohol. Inebriety he regards 
as a disease that should be treated by isolation in a sanitarium de- 
voted to such cases, concurrently with the building up of the body 
by easily digested and nourishing food. A recent law of this State 
makes confinement of inebriates an easy matter. Upon the sworn 
affidavit of two physicians, an habitual drankerd may be committed 
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to an asylum, as lunatics are, and held there indefinitely, This 
method, isolation, is successful as a rule, only so long as it is en- 
forced. The patient rarely has the moral courage to refrain from 
drink when once again thrown among his old associations. (New 
York : E. Scott.) 





THE HUMAN BODY has been so divided and portioned off, that 
for nearly every one of its numerous organs there are physicians 
who have made its disorders a age study. The nose is one of 
the organs that has most recently been thus favored, and within 
the past fifteen or twenty years a number of works have appeared 
devoted solely to a consideration of its ailments. In “ Diseases of 
the Nose” Dr. Greville MacDonald, a son of the distinguished poet, 
reaver and novelist George MacDonald, has given us one of the 

t on the subject that has been written. The author is well- 
“known to the profession in this country, has enjoyed unusual 
advantages and has had vast experience in his specialty, and this 
experience has made him conservative in his teachings as well as in 
practice, The work has appeared none too soon, as it is quite time 
a halt is called in the reckless mutilation (under- the name of sur- 
gery) of so important an organ as the nose. It has become‘a fad 
with the young specialist in this country, and particularly in this 
city, to cauterize, cut, tear, saw or trephine the interior of the nose, 
ostensibly for the cure of asthma and other so-called nervous re- 
flexes. Dr. MacDonald declares that in his practice, this heroic 
treatment has in some cases actually caused asthma. The book 
will repay careful study by those who are called upon to treat the 
diseases of the nose, ($2.50. Macmillan & Co.) 





FROM THE PEN of one who has made the science of disin- 
fectants and germ-life a special study we have “Hygienic 
Measures in Relation to Infectious Diseases,” by George H. F. 
Nuttall. It contains the very latest information and theories 
concerning the subject. In view of the narrow escape we had last 
September from an epidemic of cholera, and, we may say, the cer- 
tainty of its reappearance with the return of warm weather, the 
book will be of especial value to the profession as well as the laity. 
The diligent housewife will doubtless learn with surprise and sor- 
row that in order to disinfect, the agent must kill the germs, and 
that the agents, such as carbolic acid, copperas, chloride of lime, 
etc., upon which she has learned to rely, are merely deodorizers, 
and not disinfectants at all, and are useless to prevent the spread 
or even the inception of contagious diseases. The chemical disin- 
fectants suggested by the author are too expensive for common 
use, and heat, which is really the only effective one, when used to 
a degree sufficient to kill the germs will destroy the fabric. One 

ood result will probably grow out of the mania for disinfecting: 
the public will probably be taught the importance of cleanliness, 
which is the best preventive against all diseases having their origin 
in filth. (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——ANOTHER WORK on 
the same subject is “Hygiene of the Sick-Room,” by William 
Buckingham Canfield, intended more particularly for nurses and 
others who are compelled to be with those sick from contagious or 
infectious diseases. An instructive and well-written book. (P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co.) 





THE TREATMENT of certain forms of diseases of the ear, we learn 
from the author of “ Deafness and Discharge from the Ear,” Samuel 
Sexton, assisted by Alexander Duane, has long been the oppro- 
brium of the otologist. One of the conditions referred to is that 
known as the running ear, a suppurative discharge from one oF 
both ears, The poor sufferer contracting the disease perhaps in 
early childhood has gone from aurist to aurist, and receiving the same 
ancient method of treatment, consisting of syringing, caustics, pow- 
ders, etc., without permanent relief, at last, in despair, resolves to 
waste no more time or money on treatment. To relieve this con 
dition, which is usually accompanied by impaired hearing, if not 
total deafness, and also the distressing malady called tinnitus or 
ringing in the ears, Dr. Sexton has devised an operation which at 
once met with the approval of practical otologists and surgeons, 
The operation consists in removing the ossicles or, little bones of 
the ear and the tympanum or drum head. It has been adopted 
the leading aurists of the principal cities in this country, England, 
France, Germany and elsewhere. The excellent results that have 
been obtained in the hundreds of cases in which it has been pet- 
formed by Dr. Sexton and others attest its usefulness and superi- 
ority over all other methods of treatment. Just how it is perfo 
and the conditions which demand it are told us by Dr. Sexton. (§? 
cts. J. H. Vail & Co.) 





THE AUTHOR of “ Keep Your Mouth Shut,” Fred’k A. A. Smith, 
cannot claim that it was written to supply a long-felt want. The 
brochures that have appeared during the past few years on this 


subject are so numerous, that the reading public surely must be 
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well-informed as to the evils arising from mouth-breathing. The 
book contains nothing that is original or new, and being a “ popu- 
lar treatise” probably accourits for the highly sensational features 
in which its pages abound. (sSocts. Roberts Bros.)——IN “ FIRST 
A1D in Illness and Injury” the author, Dr. J. E. Pilcher, U. S. 
Army, gives many excellent hints as to what one should do in 
the absence of a physician. The young and inexperienced surgeon 
will find it invaluable in refreshing his memory when separated 
from his library or in a strait, where a consultation with a colleague 
cannot behad. The book also contains brief chapters on anatomy, 
physiology, practice of medicine, etc.—a veritable mudtum in parvo. 
($2. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) SOMEWHAT SIMILAR to the 

receding is “What to do First in Emergencies,” Dr. C. W. 
Dulles has not attempted to cover the whole domain of medicine 
and surgery; his suggestions are clear, concise and to the point. 
The book has reached its fourth edition. ($1. P. Blakiston, Son 
& Co.)——A STRONG PLEA is made in “ Hygienic Treatment of 
Consumption,” by M. L. Holbrook, for reliance solely upon ex- 
ercise, pure air, sunshine and nourishing food, rather than drugs 
and medicines. A very instructive book which may be read with 
profit by those who have or who may be threatened with con- 
sumption. ($2. M. L. Holbrook & Co.) 








“ A HEREDITARY CONSUMPTIVE'S Successful Battle for Life,” 
by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, was won by good, nourishing food, 
regular hours, exercise and living as much as possible in the open 
air, It requires, on the part of the invalid, courage and persever- 
ance. Of course, whenever possible, that climate which will per- 
mit of the greatest number of hours in the open air, with the least 
humidity and abundant sunshine, is to be preferred ; but it is by no 
means essential. It is astonishing how much benefit may be ob- 
tained at the place at which the invalid may have his home, by 
regular and systematic exercise such as walking. Beginning by 
going a short distance, and increasing it daily as the strength im- 
proves, taking care not to become fatigued. This must be con- 
tinued for months or even years, but persistence will in most. cases 
be finally rewarded by restoration to health and strength. Al- 
eg new drugs and remedies for the cure of consumption are con- 
stantly being discovered, tried and found wanting, the fact remains, 
that those who have recovered are those who Tave followed the 
open-air life. If more books of this kind were written by non- 
medical men, invalids would learn to rely less upon drugs, and to 
adopt the only rational plan which will restore them to health. 
(50 cts. Hunt & Eaton.) 





A MOST EXCELLENT book is “‘ The Wife and Mother,” by Albert 
Westland, abounding in information not always to be obtained 
from the family physician or systematic works on medicine, and 
which otherwise would come only after years of experience, ($2. 
P, Blakiston, Son & Co,)——-‘* HOMEOPATHIC BIBLIOGRAPHY,” 
by Thomas Lindsley Bradford, is a list of the titles of all pamphlets 
and books on homaeopathy published since 1825, also of societies, 
colleges, hospitals sna asylums of that school in the United States. 
It will be found useful for reference, ($3.50. Boericke & Tafele.) 
——A VERY HANDY book is ‘A Pocket Medical Dictionary; by 
George M. Gould, and particularly valuable to the student. It 
contains all the newest and latest medical terms. (P. Blak- 
iston, Son & Co.) —“ Z DHOLOGY ” (or, more correctly, “‘ Edeol- 
ey by Sydney Barrington Elliot, contains very fanciful and 
quite impracticable theories on pre-natal influences, etc. If the 
author's ideas could be carried out, the human race would soon 
become perfect, mentally, morally and physically. (New York: 
St. Clair Pub. Co.) 





Educational Literature 

“How Do You SPELL IT? or, Words as They Look,” by Mr. 
W. T. C. Hyde, arranges the many thousands of English words 
liable to be misspelled in alphabetical order, calling attention by 
full-faced type to the letters which one is likely to get wrong, 
whether by transposing, misplacing, omitting, doubling or not 
doubling, etc. Homophonous words—the same in sound but dif- 
ferent in spelling—are repeated. For instance, guu, mew and knew 
are all given thrice—under g, ” and &, respectively. The idea is 
novel and sensible. The peculiarity of a word commonly mis- 


‘Spelled is more likely to be remembered if it is made prominent by 


achange of type. An appendix gives commercial terms of a tech- 

c ter, with their meaning—a useful key to the “‘ vocabulary 

of the bank, the stock exchange, the board of trade and the count- 

ing-house,” as well as the “ patter” of the speculator, Such ab- 

Previations as “ E. and O. E.,” “ F. O. B.,” “0. T.,” “ P. T.,” etc., 

-&fe included. Altogether the book is sure to be acceptable to the 
“Dusy people ” for whom it was prepared. It is not intended as a 
k, but only as a manual of reference. The teacher will, never- 
,find it suggestive and helpful. ($1. A.C. McClurg& Co.) 
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“ LONGMANS’ SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY” contains a 
synopsis of the leading subjects treated of in Airy’s ‘‘ Text-book of 

nglish History” and Gardines’s “ Students’ History of England,” 
and is suitable for use with either of those books, It could also be 
used as a syllabus for teaching the history by topics, or as a con- 
cise reference-book for students and readers, The arrangement of 
the matter, and certain typographical devices, adapt it particularly 
for this latter purpose. The ten maps and the genealogical tables 
add to its value for all uses. (40 cts, Longmans, Green & Co.) 
——MiIss VipA D, SCUDDER’s edition of Shelley’s “ Prometheus 
Unbound” is a model piece of work. The introduction on “ The 
Drama and the Time,’ “A Study of the A a ” and “ The Drama 
as a Work of Art” is equally creditable to her scholarship and her 
critical acumen; and we may say as much of the comparison of 
the play with the ‘“ Prometheus Bound ” of Aischylus and the ex- 
planatory notes. Well-selected extracts from criticisms on the 
drama, and a bibliography are appended. (65 cts. D,C. Heath & 
Co.) Dr. R. Y, TYRRELL brings out a new edition of his “ Bac- 
che of Euripides” (first published twenty years ago) with a revision 
of the text and a commentary embodying the results of the best re- 
cent scholarship. The introduction and the notes are very full. 
Prof, Tyrrell is now in America, to lecture on Latin poetry at Johns 
Hopkins University. (90 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 


THE TWO EARLIER series of “Graduated Passages from Greek 
and Latin Authors for First-sight Translation,” selected by Messrs. 
Bendall and Laurence, are now followed by two similar series of 
somewhat ‘yas difficulty. The four parts taken together are 
graded with excellent judgment, passing from very easy selections 
of both prose and poetry to pieces of fully average difficulty. ($1.50. 
Macmillan & Co.) PROF, JOHNSTON'S “ Selected Orations and 
Letters of Cicero” is intended for the use of high-school and pre- 
paratory students, It is provided with a full historical and bio- 
graphical introduction, brief notes on the same page with the text, 
and a vocabulary. The orations and letters are grouped about a 
single series of events in the orator’s life, his consulship, exile and 
feud with Clodius; but the text of the speeches for the Manilian 
law and for Archias is given in an accompanying text edition, which 
is designed for use in the class-room, The notes show the hand 
of an experienced teacher, and are generally well put. The volume 
intended for private study and that furnished for the class-room 
together contain more than eleven hundred pages, making a rather 
cumbersome work for the young student to handle, is dupli- 
cating of the text is justified, if at all, by pedagogical considera- 
tions; and we are inclined to think that any advantage which ma 
be gained from the system in getting out a lesson is more than off- 
set by the inconvenience of reference to the introduction and vocab- 
ulary in class. The map of the Roman Forum and adjacent parts 
is entirely misleading—a fact all the more surprising in view of the 
number and accessibility of recent works on the topography of 
Ancient Rome, ($1.25. Chicago: Albert, Scott & Co.) 














SOME YEARS AGO the autograph manuscript of the Greek De- 
votions of Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, came into the 
hands of one of the Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford, It has 
now been reproduced, with great painstaking, in a neat volume 
edited by Mr. Medd, and published under the auspices of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It supplements and 
corrects the existing editions and versions of this Christian classic 
in many places, and gives a new insight into the mind and heart of 
the saintly author, The “‘ Devotions” themselves have been well- 
characterized by Dr. Church, in his ‘* Masters in English Theology,” 
“Nowhere,” says this distinguished divine, “do we see more so 
original and spontaneous result of a man’s habits of devotion; no- 
where, that I know of, does the whole mind of the student, the 
divine and the preacher reflect itself in his pesto so simply and 
easily and harmoniously as in this book. Nothing can be more 
comprehensive and more complete in their proportions than_his 
devotions for each day; nothing more tender and solemn; nothing 
more compressed and nervous than their language.” It is on ac- 
count of this simplicity and catholicity, sustained by an exalted 
spirituality, that the “ Greek Devotions” for two and a half cent- 
uries have held a place of high honor amid the ever-increasing 
ritualistic literature of the Church of England. ($2.) 





Dr. SWEET’S little book, “A Short Historical English Grammar,”’ 
will need no commendation to scholars who are familiar with his other 
works on the English language and literature. They have amply 
demonstrated his ability to deal with these subjects in theirelement- 
ary no less than in their abstruser forms. His “ Primers” of Anglo- 
Saxon, Middle English, Spoken English, Phonetics, etc,,are as skilful- 
ly adapted to young students, as his great “ English Grammar, Logi- 
cal and Historical” is to those of collegiate and university grades. 
The study of the book before us requires no preparation except a 
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knowledge of the ordinary grammatical terms. It does not assume 
any practical knowledge of old English, though Dr. Sweet, in the 

reface, advises “‘ every teacher of historical English grammar to 
Tet his pupils go through a preparatory course in Old English with 
the help of such a book as the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Primer.’” The book 
does not include syntax, “for the good reason,” to quote again 
from the preface, “ that a grammar which attempted to deal, even 
if only superficially, with such a vast and difficult subject as his- 
torical English syntax, could not possibly be designated as a ‘ short’ 
grammar.” In the hands of any competent teacher, Dr. Kellner’s 
“ Historical Outlines of English Syntax” might be used with this 
book as well as with Dr. Morris’s ‘“ Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence.” ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





Dr. KELLNER’S manual, “ Historical Outlines of English Syn- 


tax,” fills a gap in English grammatical literature. We know of ~ 


no book which teachers and students in high schools and colleges 
will find more useful as a companion or supplement to the ordinary 
text-books of grammar. The author in his preface tells us that it is 
“intended to accompany the ‘ Historical Outlines of English Ac- 
cidence,’ by Dr. Morris”; and it is no unworthy sequel to that 
scholarly work. It does not aim at completeness of detail, which 
would be quite impossible in a book of moderate compass; but the 
selection from the infinity of syntactical facts is singularly judicious. 
As Dr. Kellner says, he “‘ selected first those idioms which seemed 
out of the common in old and modern texts, and from these chose 
such as seemed noteworthy from the standpoints of psychology, 
historical development and comparative grammar.” We are grati- 
fied to learn that he is preparing a larger work on the same lines, 
which will “ show clearly the development of every idiom, by giv- 
ing instances from all the periods of English, at intervals of fifty 
years.” That book, if as well done as this, will be invaluable for 
more advanced students. For more elementary use, comparatively 
speaking, nothing could be better than this compact treatise. 
> gp Macmillan & Co.) 





ROUSSEAU FURNISHES the title of Dr. W. H. Venable’s latest 
contribution to educational literature, ‘‘ Let Him First be a Man.” 
The idea of the Frenchman, as of Plato before him, was that the 
aim of culture should be the symmetrical development of the whole 
nature. This, Dr. Venable holds, is the true “ practical education,” 

laying a broad and substantial basis of character and mental re- 
sources, and fitting a man to take up, afterwards, with firmer 
grasp and greater ability, any specialty to which his tastes and 
genius incline him. Those who would reverse this order, and 
make the specialty of prime importance, show a narrow and inade- 
quate comprehension of life’s object and possibilities. Besides the 
initial essay, the volume contains papers on methods in teaching, 
books and reading, the ideal, sylvan mythology, and six sketches 
of Confucius, Plato, Goethe and other educators, together with a 
collection of unclassified thoughts, kindred to the general theme. 
The author's style is sprightly and attractive, and he maintains his 
poeereen with an enthusiasm hard to resist. ($1.25. Lee & 
hepard.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


New Ideas on ** Macbeth,” —* Some New Notes on Macbeth” is 
the title of an edition of the play by Mr. M. F. Libby, English Mas- 
ter of the Jameson Avenue Collegiate Institute, Toronto, privately 
printed as yet, but probably to be published by and by, as it cer- 
tainly deserves to be. The main purpose of the work is “ to vindi- 
cate the reading of the Folio by establishing the belief that Cawdor 
died unjustly, that he was no traitor, but an honorable gentleman, 
sacrificed to ambition by Macbeth, Banquo and Ross,” One Ger- 
man critic, Flathe, has argued that Banquo was the bad character 
which Mr. Libby makes him; but the latter is unquestionably orig- 
inal, as he claims to be, in his views concerning Cawdor and Ross, 
which are more fully stated thus :—‘ Ross, from a desire to curry 
favor with Macheth and from other motives, traduced and ruined 
Cawdor: Macbeth and Banquo allowed Cawdor to be ruined, that 
the words of the witches might prove true: Cawdor was in the 
camp unaware of the plot against om and the conspirators, armed 
with the hasty command of the king, put him to death with com- 
Fe injustice,” Later Ross, having thus put Macbeth under ob- 
igations to him, follows the new Thane of Cawdor to Inverness, 
and becomes his chief minister after his accession to the throne of the 
murdered Duncan. “He is jealous of Banquo, who is the only 
courtier able to be his rival as chief adviser of Macbeth. He is the 
actual assassin of Banquo [the ‘ Third Murderer’ of iii. 3]. At the 
banquet he does all that a skilful intriguer can to assist Lady Mac- 
beth in protecting Macbeth in his aberration. Later on he becomes 
the agent of Macbeth in the murder of the Macduffs, At this time he 
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sees Macbeth’s power on the wane, and deserts him solely on that 
account. He goes to England and finds Macduff and Malcolm; 
after assuring himself that Malcolm has influence enough to over- 
come Macbeth, he tells Macduff of his murdered family, and throws 
in his lot with the cause he rejected in ii, 4 (when Macduff remained 
loyal toward Malcolm), He returns with the prince, sees Macbeth de- 
feated, and as a reward of endless treachery is made an earl, escap- 
ing immediate punishment that the Fates may torture him later, in 
which he resembles Iago, whom he also resembles in many other 
respects.” 

These novel views are maintained with much ingenuity, but I do 
not find myself convinced by the arguments urged in their support. 
On the contrary, I believe they can be shown to be wrong in every 
particular; but this would require more space than can be allotted 
to the subject here. 

It is proper to add that the author’s conclusions are “ the result of 
some years of study and teaching,” and that “ their publication has 
been undertaken mainly to the end that other students of the 
tragedy * * * may have an opportunity of confirming their 
truth or of exposing their error.” They will doubtless provoke 
discussion among students and critics. As I have said, the book 
deserves more than the limited edition issued for private distribu- 
tion, and I hope it may soon be given to the public. 

New School Editions of The Tempest” and“ Twelfth Night.” 
—‘ The Tempest,” edited by Mr. Thomas Page, has been added to 
the series of Shakespeare's plays, published by Messrs. Moffatt & 
Paige, London.(2s.) It is on the same plan as the earlier books 
by the same editor, with one new feature—a blank space, an inch 
wide, in the margin of each page of text, ‘‘ intended for the student's 
own notes,” The space is too limited for anything more than the 
merest abbreviated memoranda, and is likely to be utilized by lazy 
boys for jotting down such notes for use in the recitation instead 
of learning the matter so thoroughly that no aid to memory will be 
needed. 

“Twelfth Night” is published in the “English Classics for 
Schools” brought out by the American Book Company.(20 cts.) 
The introduction, condensed from Dowden, is very good. The 
notes, which are put under the text, are limited to the explanation 
of obscure words and phrases, and seem to me too few even for 
that. In the first scene, for instance, there is no note on the pecul- 
iar use of element in 


* The element itself, till seven years’ heat, 
Shall not behold her face at ample view.” 


It certainly needs explanation quite as much as “ seven years’ 
heat,” or validity, a few lines above, which the student might readily 
infer to be equivalent to va/we, as it is defined by the editor. On 
element a reference might well have been made to the clown’s criti- 
cism of the word (page 58), indicating that it was regarded by some 
as affected; “ who you are and what you would are out of my wel- 
kin—I might say ‘ element,’ but the word is over-worn.” 

On the next page there is a curious slip in the note on 

“When liver, brain, and heart, 
Those sovereign thrones, her sweet perfections,” etc. 
It reads thus :— 

“ Her sweet perfections represent the judgments, passions, and 
sentiments, of which it was supposed the liver, brain, and heart 
were respectively the seats.” 

This makes the /éver the seat of “judgments,” the drazn of 
“ passions,” ete. Neither here nor on page 47, where love is called 
a “ motion of the liver,” is there any further reference to the ancient 
notions concerning that part of the body. 

On page 40, honesty, in the sense of “ propriety,” has a. note, but 
“ coziers’ catches” is assumed to be intelligible without one; as 
patch (referring to the professional fool) is on page 51. 

There is clearly an error in the note (p. 86) on the clown’s at- 
tempt to get a third “tip” from the Duke, after getting a second: 

“ Primo, secundo, tertio, is a good play; and the old saying %, 
the third pays for all; the triplex, sir, is a good tripping measure; 
4 the bells of Saint Bennet, sir, may put you in mind—one, two, 
three.” 

The note explains or as equivalent to as ; but in fact it introduces 
a new illustration of the “ one, two, three”; the preceding “ trip- 
ping measure ” being an allusion to “ dancing measures,” as Jaques 
calls them in “As You Like It.” 

With the exception of occasional blemishes like these, the notes, 
as far as they go, are better than the average in school editions. 

A New Book on Shakespeare and the Bible.—Messrs. Wm. 
Andrews & Co. of Hull, England, announce “ Biblical and Shake- 
spearian Characters Compared,” by the Rev. James Bell, author of 
“George Eliot as a Novelist.” He believes that ‘between the 
Hebrew Bible and Shakespeare there exist some interesting 
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instructive points of resemblance, especially in respect of their ways 
of dealing with life and character.” These resemblances, he thinks, 
are particularly striking “ between Hebrew prophecy and the Shake- 
spearian drama.” Thechief topics of the work, in addition to the 
consideration of this general resemblance, are “ Eli and Hamlet,” 
“Saul and Macbeth,” “ Jonathan and Horatio,” and “ David and 
Henry V.” The book will be issued to subscribers at 2s. gd. sterling ; 
the price later to non-subscribers will be 3s. 6d. ‘It may be ordered 
from the publishers. 

Mr. Wm. Andrews, F.R.H.S., the head of this publishing-house, 
is himself the author of several volumes of much value and in- 
terest to students of English history, and incidentally of Shake- 
speare. Among them are “ Old Church Lore,” full of quaint and 
curious information concerning the right of sanctuary, the romance 
of trial, the Old English Sunday, the curfew-bell and the passing- 
bell, services and customs connected with Easter and other Churcht 
festivals, marriages, funerals, etc.; ‘“ Curiosities of the Church,” 
dealing with a similar class of subjects, as the early religious plays, 
rush-bearing, church ales, scrambling charities, the romance of 
ee dog-whippers and sluggard-wakers, etc. ; ‘ Bygone 

ngland,’ “ Bygone Northamptonshire,” ‘‘ Bygone Lincolnshire,” 
* Bygone Essex”’ and “‘ Bygone Leicestershire,” all rich in out-of- 
the-way matter which throws side-lights on the annals and the 
literature of the past, but most of which the historian does not 
give us. The books are admirably printed and illustrated. They 
ought to be better known in this country. Descriptive catalogues 
may be obtained from the publishers by mail. 





Notes 


Mr. BOK, in his “ Literary Leaves,” is tickling the ears of au- 
thors with an account of a gigantic publishing-company which is 
to “ be launched full-fledged” in the coming autumn, and which 
will pay 20 per cent. royalty and. guarantee a first edition of not 
less than 50,000 copies of pe | book. To guarantee an edition of 
50,000 copies is child’s play compared with selling it. One would 
think that the history of ‘ gigantic undertakings” in the publishing 
business would not tempt the wise investor of hard-earned dollars. 

—It is understood that the Librarian of the Congressional Library 
has found it impossible to keep up with the applications for copy- 
right filed at his office since the new copyright law went into effect. 
— clerks are sorely needed to assist Mr. Spofford in his 

rs. 

—Tait, Sons & Co, are about to bring out Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Vic- 
torian Age of English Literature” and “ The Last Sentence,” by 
Maxwell Gray, anther of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 

—Under the title of “Annals of an Old Manor House,” Macmil- 
lan & Co. announce the history of Sutton Place, upon which Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has been engaged for some years past. The 
date of the house is 1525, and is one of the few domestic buildings 
earlier than the Reformation which remain to a great extent un- 
altered. 

—At a social meeting of Presbyterians at Sherry’s on Monday 
evening, Mr. Eugene Field of Chicago read a dozen of his own 

ms, some pathetic, some humorous, and others both tearful and 
aughable. 


—Bangs & Co, will sell at auction on April 3 or 4 the manuscript 

of Washington Irving’s “Mountjoy” (not quite complete), which 
the present owner obtained from Louis Gaylord Clark over thirty 
years ago. 
_ —Mr. Charles Dudley Warner will deliver an address on Wash- 
ington Irving at Association Hall, Brooklyn, under the auspices 
of the Institute of Arts and Letters of that city, on Monday even- 
ing next, April 3, the occasion being the 110th anniversary of the 
birthday of the author of the Knickerbocker writings. 

—Next Monday, April 3, will be the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the poet George Herbert—as well as the 11oth 
of that of Washington Irving. - 

_—Among the announcements of D, Appleton & Co. are “ The 
Simple Adventures of a Memsahib,” by Sara Jeannette Duncan, 
author of “ A Social Departure”; “The Story of My Life,” by Dr. 
Georg Ebers ; “ The Gilded Man and Other Pictures of the Span- 
ish Occu of America,” by A. F. Bandelier; Gen. Greene,” 
by Col. F. V. Greene, and “ Gen. Johnston,” by R. M. Hughes, in 
the Great Commanders Series; “The United States,” by Elisée 
Reclus, the third volume on North America in Reclus’s work, “ The 

and Its Inhabitants”; ‘ Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia for 

1892,” which will be issued immediately; and “ The Principles of 
$s,” Vol. II., by Herbert Spencer. ' ; 

_,_ ~Those persons who are interested in good works will be pleased 

_ to know that they can get an dition de luxe of an Easter carol en- 

“Deck the Altar with Blossoms Fair,” recently issued by 

Miss Rachel A, La Fontaine, for the benefit of the Working Girls’ 
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Vacation Society. It is bound in white leatherette, and contains 
as its frontispiece a sentiment from the late Phillips Brooks, with a 
facsimile of his autograph. It is sold for fifty cents at the office of 
Far and Near, the organ of the Working Girls’ Clubs, 43 East roth 
Street. 

—Miss North's delightful ‘ Recollections of a Happy Life,” pub- 
lished last year, was so successful that it has led to the selection of 
a volume of “ Additional Recollections,” which will soon be issued 
by Macmillan & Co, 

—The third and fourth volumes of Pierce’s Life of Charles Sum- 
ner, completing the work, will be published shortly by Roberts 
Bros. 

—The winners of the annual prizes offered by the National Con- 
servatory of Music for the best symphony, suite, concerto for piano 
or violin, ctc., were to be made known at a concert in the Madison 
Square Concert Hal] on Thursday evening of this week, the sym- 
phony, suite, and cantata being conducted by their respective 
composers, the composer of the piano concerto being the solo 
pianist, the orchestra being Mr. Seidl’s, and the bestowal of the 
prizes being under the Grection of Dr. Antonin Dvorak. The 
number of librettos sent in for examination has been so large that 
the prize cannot be awarded till June 1. 


—Dr. Dvorak’s cantata, ‘‘ The Spectre Bride,” will receive its 
first performance at Music Hall on Thursday evening, April 6, It 
is to be given under the direction of the composer himself, for the 
benefit of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Hospital Saturday and 
Sunday Association. Mr. Richard Henry Warren will act as con- 
ductor ; the chorus will be that of the Church Choral Society, and 
the orchestra that of the Symphony Society; the soloists being 
Mme. Clemence de Vere-Sapio, James H, Ricketson and George 
W. Fergusson. Before the cantata is given, the composer will 
conduct his overture ‘ Husitzka,” The occasion will be a most 
interesting one. 

—At the request of many of those who heard Mr. Winter's eu- 
logy on George William Curtis, delivered at the memorial meeting 
on Staten Island, the address has been printed in the form of a 
small book, with a portrait of Curtis, and is published by Macmil- 
lan & Co, 

—Of the Scribners’ new thirty-cent edition of Donald G, Mit- 
chell’s books 160,008 copies have been sold since January 4. This 
only goes to prove that big sales are not confined to sensational 
literature, 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have arranged with the London pub- 
lishers for the American editions of a series of ‘ Books about 
Books,” edited by Alfred Pollard. Each volume will contain from 
ten to thirty illustrations from originals in the British Museum, the 
university libraries, and the collections of private owners, Besides 
the regular edition, there will be an edition limited to 150 copies, 


—Dr, Conan Doyle, the author of “ The Refugees,” a French- 
American historical novel, is a great believer in the United States, 
and he makes the striking suggestion that the British Government 
send four regimental bands, 3 lish, Scottish, Irish and Welsh, to 
discourse martial music at the World’s Fair. 

—President Dwight is one of a committee to raise funds for a 
monument to James Gales Percival, the Connecticut poet, in the 
Wisconsin graveyard where he is buried. No stone of any kind 
marks the grave to-day. 

-—We regret to record the death of Miss Mary F, Seymour, ed- 
itor of Zhe American Woman's Journal, Miss Seymour was an 
expert stenographer, and besides doing a great deal of work for 
lawyers, shé did a great deal for authors, who found her unusually 
intelligent. 

—‘Children of Destiny” is the title of a new novel by Molly 
Elliot Seawell, author of ‘‘ Maid Marian,” “ Little Jarvis,” ete., 
which is coming out immediately in Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. A new edition of Hall Caine’s popular story, “ Capt'n 
Davy’s. Honeymoon,” is to appear shortly in the same series, 


—M. Paul Armand Challemel-Lacour was elected a member of 
the French Academy on March 23 in succession to the late M, 
Renan. M., Challemel-Lacour received 17 votes to 13 cast for Gas- 
ton Bruno-Paulin of Paris, the writer and grammarian, and 1 for 
Zola. No successor was elected to the place made vacant by the 
death of John Emile Lemoinne, though six ballots were taken, The 
new Academician was born at Avranches on May 19, 1827 ; studied 
in the Lycée of St. Louis in Paris, entered the Normal School, and 
was first in the competition for graduation in Lane pay in 1849. 
He was banished by Napoleon III., but returned to France in 
1859, and erelong established the Revue Politique, In 1876 he was 
elected a Senator and afterwards was sent to Switzerland as Am- 
bassador. In 1880 he succeeded M. Léon Say as Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’s. Two years later he became Minister-of For- 
eign Affairs in the Ministry of pon Ferry. He is the author of 
several well-known philosophical works, 











James Lane Allen 


THE ART OF the century is unquestionably fiction—an art in 
which, for the great mass of people to-day, our struggles and our 
ideals are faithfully mirrored. The value of contemporary fiction is 
becoming more fully realized every day, and it is to the modern 
novel and its author that we will look for the fullest expression of 
the distinctive features of our age. A large part of our investiga- 
tions into the spirit of our time must be made through the medium 
of the literary personalities involved in this work. It is with the 
author as well as with the book that we must deal, in order to reach 
the motive forces at work in the man, and tc discover or divine his 
fundamental purpose. From this point of view it will be interest- 
ing to look into James Lane Allen's methods of work and study, 
and above all into his ideals and his theories when his art is con- 
cerned, 

He regards himself as essentially a realist im the study of types 
that exist in the heart of the human race, leading it on and lighting 
it up. To him it is demonstrated gospel that realism includes 
idealism, since the essential fact in human character and in all 
human progress is the strife towards 
what we are not but may become. 
Thus, always, what we strive for and _ 
attain (the ideal) is passing into what 
we have attained (the real); there- 
fore when we deal with the real we 
may be merely dealing with what in 
a lower stage of development was 
the ideal, Otherwise how were evo- 
lution in the race possible? What 
he hopes to do in his life work is to 

ortray the real (which was once the 
ideal); and to portray the ideal in 
human life now, which in time he 
believes will become the real. He 
thinks, furthermore, that all the 
greatest and most ennobling art con- 
tains impersonations of beaut 
and power in combinations whic 

life never actually shows or will ever 
show; and he will work to exhibit 
these combinations. 

It is Mr. Allen’s aim to work, 
when possible, from 9 A.M. to | 
P.M., being always only too eager to 
work, and never in his life having 
waited the coming of “ inspiration.” 
He writes slowly and with great 
conscientiousness and pains, often 
rewriting a passage, and afterwards, 
for many days, rereading what he 
has written to see that the meaning 
is cloudless and the melody guar- 
anteed. The qualities he has before 
him and esteems always more and 
more are simplicity, sincerity, vivid- 
ness, strength and beauty. He be- 
lieves with the new school of French 
symbolists that a new era lies before 

rose fiction in respect of exquisite 
orm—a form never yet attained by 
the English novel. An the work he 
has got ready to do and really cares 
for lies before him. 

In his forthcoming novel— John Gray” is only a long story, 
not a novel—Mr. Allen hopes to give his first deliberate ex- 

ression of his theory of art. That novel is to be called “ Two 
ortraits,” He has on hand a second novel, far worked out and 
called “In Days of Old”; and he has ready for writing, when the 
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time comes, another volume of short stories covering a wide field . 


of character study, which to his mind is the greatest—the sole— 
feature of any story. 

The circumstances of Mr. Allen's life have kept him from getting 
close enough to any human being for that being to see more than 
the surface of his nature. He must be judged by his work and his 
attitude towards it. The impression he makes even upon a casual 
observer, however, is unique, The simplicity of his nature, the 
strength and beauty of his character and his earnestness of purpose 
are not difficult to discern, and they combine to give him a marked 
and striking individuality. He might say, as Tolstof said in the 


*“ Sebastopol Sketches” :—“ The hero of my tale, whom I love with 
all the strength of my soul, whom I have tried to set forth in all 
his beauty, and who has always been, is and always will be most 
beautiful is—Truth.” 
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MR. ALLEN’S NEw Book 

In “ John Gray” (the long story just issued by J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) Mr. Allen has not only drawn a most graphic and interesting 
picture of pioneer life in Kentucky in 1795: he has presented for 
our earnest consideration a man and a woman, not native Kentuck- 
ians, but types, both of them, of the class of settlers who drifted to 
Kentucky in those early days, made their homes in the wilderness 
and played their part in the winning of the West. Stories of the 
conquest of Kentucky reached John in his home in Philadelphia, 
and he said to himself that he would like to cast in his lot with 
these people and eventually find among them the woman he ought 
to marry. She should be one of the first generation of this new 
people, and he would try and be worthy of her. When his hopes 
are shattered, when his ideal falls to the ground’ and when he 
realizes that he must go back to Philadelphia and begin life over 


‘again in a struggle with civilization, that his true sphere lies there, 


it is his friend Mrs. Falconer who consoles and encourages him, 
who tells him he has never been in love with the girl who has dis- 
appointed him, that he was in love with love itself, or with his ideal 
of it, and that he only imagined this girl filled it. 
It is to Mrs. Falconer that, after 
_ John himself, we turn with the 
deepest interest and the greatest 
sense of pleasure. She figures as 
a type of those remarkable gentle- 
women who followed their husbands 
into the wilderness, and there in 
time laid an impress so strong and 
firm upon the local civilization that 
its traditions are lustrous still. Her 
part in the great primeval struggle 
with the West was so marked that 
it is quite curious that she should 
not, before this time, have received 
the recognition in fiction that she 
already has in history. It has re- 
mained for Mr. Allen to take the 
first step towards giving her what 
she deserves, a place in our national 
literature. To John, Mrs. Falconer 
has always been a sympathetic com- 
panion and the sole sharer of his 
confidences, Her own marriage is 
not a satisfactory one, and she takes 
refuge from its disappointments in a 
perfectly pure affection for John, but 
an affection that is full of sentiment, 
She sheds a few tears over the an- 
nouncement of his wedding and a 
great many over the birth of his first 
child. When his boy is eighteen 
years old John sends him to Ken- 
tucky and to Mrs. Falconer—sends 
him to Kentucky to accomplish what 
he failed in because something went 
wrong with him then for which noth- 
ing could ever atone, and gends him 
to Mrs, Falconer that she may show 
him a woman who could play her 
part to the fullest extent in the life 
of the pioneer and still be a great lady. 
John Gray” is a novelette which 
appeared first as the long story in 
Lippincott's Magazine \ast June, It is its author's first step on 
the road he will probably follow from this time forth, and it is a 
novel and a highly interesting experiment. In both conception and 
execution the story is unusually clever. It contains some exquisite 
descriptive passages and some character studies of a very striking 
quality. 





The Millicent Library 


WE PRESENT on the next page a picture of the Millicent Library, 
resented to the town of Fairhaven, Mass., by the children of Mr. 
Sleere H. Rogers of this city, in memory of their sister Millicent, 
who died at Pauhaven in 1890. The town is Mr. Rogers's birth- 
lace ; it is situated near New Bedford, and the Mercury of the 
atter place describes the new library as “ one of the finest and most 
perfectly-appointed library buildings in the world, with 5000 well- 
selected volumes as a nucleus and an endowment of $300,000 for 
the support of the institution.” It is one of three public buildings 
for which Fairhaven is (or soon will be) indebted to the liberality 
of Mr. Rogers, who is one of the magnates of the Standard Oil Co. 
The first of these was a schoolhouse; the library is the second in 
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the series; and the third is a handsome town-hall, to be given to 
the place by Mrs. Abby P. Rogers, 

The library building speaks for itself. It is a well-planned and 
well-constructed edifice, excellently adapted to its purpose and 
pleasant to look upon. Its collections of books, documents, etc., 
are in charge of the Rev. Don Carlos Stevens. One of the Trus- 
tees of the library is Mr. Rogers’s son-in-law, Mr. William Evarts 
Benjamin, the New York dealer in rare books, autographs, etc. 
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“ Who can tell what the blessing and fruitage of this library will 
be in the time to come? I cannot tell. I can only imagine how 
such eager young hearts will drink deep at the fountain opened to 
them here and » an go away to find others of an ampler volume 
but no sweeter, or stay here quite content. And then I have 
dreamed how some will sing songs or write noble books which will 
make the world their debtor, or be teachers of fame in all the land, 
or men of an eloquence in the senates and the pulpits which will 





THE MILLICENT LIBRARY, FAIRHAVEN, Mass, 


At the dedicatory exercises on Jan. 30, a memorial window was 
unveiled. On each side of it are panels with the names of American 
and other poets. The central figure is a representation of Shake- 
speare. Three small figures represent Poetry, Tragedy and Com- 
edy. The face of the Muse of Poetry is from a likeness of Miss 
Rogers, to whom the library is dedicated, It was made in Germany. 
In making the speech of presentation in behalf of his children, Mr. 
Rogers said, in part :—* The germ of the Millicent Library had its 
origin in the darkness of a great grief and pressed its tendrils into 
our hearts through a little story that was told us of the dear girl 
whose memory we adore and desire to perpetuate. The story was 
expressive of what was in her thoughts a few weeks before her 
death, and coupled with the love she held for books, there came to 
our children a common desire to erect a library in tribute to her 
memory. The suggestion was so pleasing to us as parents that it 
found a ready acceptance.” 

The chief address of the day was made by the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Collyer, at whose church Mr. Rogers is an attendant when in this 
city. We make room for one or two passages :— 

“T have been mousing through the annals of Fairhaven to see 
what you have been doing since the mother town of Dartmouth got 
4 grant of these town lands from the Indians 240 years ago, and 
this is what I have found, open to correction if I am wrong. That 
you have maintained a sturdy and wholesome life on the and and 
the sea, and raised men you have a right to be proud of, men of 
action, who have held their own nobly and won a good place in the 
great world outside this area. And two noble artists you have 
raised here who have hidden the sunshine and shadow of your sea 
and shore and the sombre glory of the far northern seas in splendid 
pictures, Bradford and Swain Gifford; let me mention: their names 

¢ for the men and their work. But nature was their library 
teading-room, whose glory they have revealed to us; while I 
can find no man or woman here who has sung for the nation and 
the world, who has written a right noble book or commanded the 
to listen when they spake or caught at the common heart to 

P and inspire us through the wealth they have found as great 
and scholars; yet I will venture the assertion that there has 

ho generation in the ten since these lahds were touched by the 
Spade and Plough and these waters by your boats, in which you 
Would not find bright and eager young souls who were saying t 
** * 


: Want to know,’ but could find no ample way to knowledge. 








send their names ringing down the ages. And then the time wil 
come when far away from this shore they will be asking where this 
man was born and raised, or this woman who has so touched the 
heart of the millions, and then they will come on pilgrimage to 
Fairhaven just to see the shrine. A dream, you say. Yes, 
answer, but in some. noble fashion it is sure to come true if you 
maintain well and truly this most sacred trust.” 

For the picture of the Library given above we are indebted to the 
New Bedford Mercury. 


Mr. Aldrich at the Aldine 


THE ALDINE CLUB honored itself last Saturday night in honor- 
ing Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The occasion was all the more 
significant from the fact that the guest of the evening had not just 
reached his seventieth year, nor been appointed Minister to England 
or Arcopia, but had simply been, and continued to be, a distinguished 
literary artist. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, who presided, was not 
the only speaker who thought the giving of such a dinner in New 
York to a man-of-letters who was nothing but a man-of-letters— 
not a public officer nor even a professional man-—marked a distinct 
advance in the civilization of the country. The affair was not sug- 
gested by any accident or incident disconnected with the poet's 
work, but was merely the result of a conviction on the part of cer- 
tain members of the Club whose views found favor with the whole 
body of members, that the quality of Mr. Aldrich’s work was so 
fine that it would be fitting to honor him so far as the Aldine Club 
had it in its power to do so, 

And certainly anyone to whom the compliment had been paid 
must have felt honored by such a gathering of the wearer}! clans as 
greeted the author of “ Marjory Daw” and “ The Sisters’ Tragedy,” 
and such an outpouring of honest praise as the ex-editor of 7he 

- Atlantic had to listen to from lips of light and leading. The well- 
chosen words in which Mr. Mabie introduced him to his friends 
and admirers set up a high standard for the speakers who were to 
follow. It was as an artist in words that the Chairman presented 
him—as one who, turning from light to graver themes as time ran 
on, had shown that the airy grace of his earlier work was only one 
of the many rare qualities of his muse. 

Rising, amid a tempest of applause, to Mr. Mabie’s toast, 
“Our guest—the true poet, Thomas Bailey Aldrich,” the gentleman 
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on the Chairman's right expressed some hesitation in accepting as 
true all the pleasant things that had been said of him, as well as a 
decided disinclination to reject them. In his own town, he said, he 
enjoyed the reputation of being the only man who was not a “ born 
orator.”” He was known as “ Thomas the Silent,” and was sure to 
be bidden to public dinners, as one constitutionally incapable of 
penking: The company gathered about him had one peculiarity 
that would be missed in such a gathering in Boston: it consisted 
in part of draughtsmen for the magazines. ‘“ While at hcme we 
are all illustrious,” said Mr. Aldrich, “ we are not illustrated,” 

Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman followed Mr. Aldrich, with 
whom he claimed an acquaintance and friendship extending back 
to the days before the production of “ Babie Bell,’’ when the young 
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poet’s uncle, who objected to anyone’s wasting time over rhymes, 
and was amazed that James T. Fields should have paid him $15 fora 

m. naively asked the lad why he didn’t send one to the “thunderin 
ool” every day. Mr, Stedman’s words were delightfully cordial an 
finely critical. He laid equal stress on his admiration of the poet and 
storyteller and his personal fondness for the man. A similar note 
was struck by Mr. William Dean Howells—another old friend of 
Mr. Aldrich’s, and his predecessor in the editorship of The Atlantic. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, fresh from his New Hartford sanctum, 
emphasized not nat the immortal youthfulness of the poet’s work, 
but the gentle firmness of the poet himself in resisting the ravages 
of time. At the age of forty, he declared, Mr. Aldrich had ap- 
—_— ducemined that he was as old as a poet ought to be, and 

ad accordingly declined to grow any older. 

Mr. John Tirveashs reminded his hearers of the unforgetable 
quality of Aldrich’s poems, Something reminds you of one of them, 
and it sings in your head all day long—as one of them had sung in 
his, from dawn till dusk, as he tramped one summer day among the 
Catskills, An 

“*Enamored architect of airy rhyme,”— 

that was what Mr. Aldrich was. He was not arhymer only, though, 
but a true poet. Leaving his theme for a few moments, Mr. Bur- 
roughs told how he had recéntly received from a clergyman in 
South Dakota a very complimentary letter in which the writer told 
him that he had read with great pleasure Mr. Burroughs’s speech 
at the recent Authors Club dinner, as reported in The Critic, and 
had preached a sermon on it, taking his text from Ezekiel. “If you 
have ever written anything,” said the worthy proscar, “1 should 
be glad to see it”! Mr, F. Hopkinson Smith came late to the 
dinner, but not too late to tell an anecdote or two, and urge his 
fellow-artists and fellow-writers to imitate Mr. Aldrich’s example, 
and give nothing to the world which was not as finished, as per- 
fect as they could make it. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston, who professed to be of a younger gen- 
eration than the guest of the evening, but whose “ sable silvered”’ 
gave him rather the air of one of an earlier date, was warm in his 
praise of Mr. Aldrich as an artist content to satisfy the cravin 
of the mind for artistic beauty, without overweighting his wor 
with irrelevant matters. Dr. Eggleston made a fine ending to his 
speech. ‘Almost the first time since I ever met M. Aldrich in the 
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office of the Atlantic Monthly more than twenty years ago,” said 
he, “ I was carried away by the brilliancy of his witty talk. For 
half an hour he fascinated all who were present by his rapid: and 
delightful sallies. Now it is just this light and brilliant touch that 
characterizes his writings. And this lightness of touch is that 
which, more than anything else, marks the literary artist. He who 
makes you feel the weight of his thought without letting you feel 
heaviness of expression, he who floats his ideas to you upon wings, 
is the true artist in literature.” 

After the speakers of the evening came the story-tellers—Eugene 
Field from Chicago and James Whitcomb Riley from Indianapolis. 
The former recited his verses about ‘ Dibdin’s Ghost ” and “ Our 
Two Opinions” in a way that made the former seem far more ludi- 
crous and the latter much more pathetic (if not more humorous) 
than they appear on the printed pages of his books. Mr. Riley's 
recitation of his Goblins piece, narrating the terrible consequences 
of naughtiness in boys or girls, brought down the house; and in 
another sketch in verse he showed the possibility of converting 
curvature of the spine into a thing of beauty. 

A list of the guests and members of the Club who attended the 
dinner was given in our first Note, last week.. It remains to be add- 
ed that words of sincere regret were received—and some of them 
read—from Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edwin Booth, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, Henry M. Alden, Horace E, Scudder and William H. Mc- 
Elroy. The arrangements for the dinner reflected great credit on the 
Committee having them in charge. 


The Dinner to Mr. Burnham 


A HIGHLY interesting occasion was the dinner given last Satur- 
day evening, in this city, in honor of Mr, Daniel Hudson Burnham, 
Director of Works at the Columbian Exposition. The scene 
was the Madison Square Concert Hall, which was beautifully deco- 
rated with greens. Ladies were admitted to the boxes to listen to 
the speech-inaking. Behind the main table, which ran across the 
front of the platform, was a row of palms, and behind that the or- 
chestra. Some two hundred covers were laid for the gentlemen 
who attended to honor the guest of the evening. At the main table 
were seated Richard M. Hunt, who presided; Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, Joseph H. Choate, William Lindsay, Lyman J. Gage, ex- 
Judge Henry E. Howland, Charles Dudley Warner, J. S. Norton, 
William D. Howells, Marshall Field, Gen. Horace Porter, ex-Mayor 
Abram S. Hewitt, Commodore Henry Erben, Ferdinand W. Peck, 
Henry Villard, Herbert W. Ladd, Dr. David H. Greer, Parke God- 
win, President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Prof. William 
R, Ware, Henry G. Marquand, ex-Senator Warner Miller and J. 
Seaver Page. At the other tables were seated many men no less 
distinguished than these. 

Mr. Hunt was the first speaker. He said many eos aga 
things of Mr. Burnham, who has borne the brunt of the work of 
erecting ‘‘ The White City” (as Mr. Bunner has christened it) in 
Jackson Park, Chicago; and then he caused the rose-bush that 
stood in front of that gentleman to be removed—and lo and be- 
hold! a monstrous, three-handled silver loving-cup was disclosed 
to the company's admiring gaze. This beautiful gift was not al- 
lowed to stand idle or empty, but was pressed into immediate ser- 
vice by those nearest it, who wished to drink the health of their 
guest. Mr. Burnham had to speak, and he spoke well. A part of 
what he said we reproduce :— 

“The space of time in which a great work can now be accom- 
plished is not marvellous. Brain, muscle, materials and the means 
of rapid transport are instantly at command, If one has capital 
and a well-considered plan the thing does itself. But that which is 
wonderful and which I can scarcely believe, although I have been 
in the midst of it, is the noble, artistic result which has come from 
the work of a few American artists who have had only a few 
months’ time to prepare those very designs for the great buildings 
of the Exposition, which have actually been executed with little 
change from the sketches which were presented in February, 1891. 

“Called together as they were, with scarcely a warning, under 
the stress of immediate need, given but thirty days to settle the ele- 
ments of the work, these men on the ag appointed brought in the 
completed designs of the structures as they stand to-day. No one 
would have believed that so high a quality of art, so magnificent 4 
general result, could have come out of such haste, even if the mas- 
ters of the past had been revivified to do the work. Was it an in- 
spiration? I think it was, and ascribe it to the possession of those 
deep lessons of our youth, implanted by the old-fashioned teachings 
of our fathers about self-sacrifice and duty. In these principles re- 
mained the inspiration that made men conform like Sebtieers and 


harmonize their work ; and in the fire of such feeling their natures 
were quickly welded into an instrument for the common honor and 
glory of our a 

years past. a 


Their temper has not changed in the two 


They have vied with each other for a common result 
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which, as individuals, they have subordinated themselves to bring 
about ; in short, they have been what all Americans should be in 
public matters—unselfish. You know who these men are. They 
sit with you to-night. Each of you knows the name and genius of 
him who stands first in the heart and confidence of American 
artists, the creator of your own parks and many other city parks. 
He it is who has been our best adviser and our common mentor. 
In the highest sense he is the planner of the Exposition—Frederick 
Law Olmsted. No word of his has fallen to the ground among us 
since first he joined us, some thirty months ago. An artist, he 
aints with lakes and wooded slopes; with lawns and banks and 
orest-covered hills; with mountain-sides and ocean views. He 
should stand where I do to-night, not for his deeds of later years 
alone, but for what his brain has wrought and his pen has taught 
for half a century. 
‘“ There were two others in the morning of this work; one was 
Root, my beloved partner, who fell just when his busy hands had 
shaped the plan which we have followed ever since ; then Codman 


passed away; but until we also go, they will dwell with us, their 


shining faces scarce out of sight, their noble voices still ringing in 
the ears of our souls. 

“I find myself using the words ‘noble’ and ‘unselfish’ when I 
speak of each of those who wrought with me, I must go on with 
this. I can find no other fitting adjectives for the corps. Hunt, 
its Chairman, deeply trained in the knowledge of our art and its 
great exemplar ; Post, Peabody, Van Brunt, Sullivan, Whitehouse, 
Jenney, Beman, Colb, Atwood, and Charles McKim, our critic, 
counsellor and friend; St. Gaudens and Frank Millet—how one 
loves to speak your names! Architects, painters and sculptors of 
my country—how proud we are of you! What can express the 
deep sense of obligation we are under for your old-fashioned de- 
votion to the country,—for this victory of peace?” 

A bright and witty speech in response to the toast ‘“ Chicago” 
was made by Mr. , te S. Norton of that city; and the other 
toasts were “Columbus,” by Charles Dudley Warner; ‘“ Our 
Country,” by William Lindsay ; “ The Exposition,” by Lyman J. 
Gage; ‘‘ New York,” by Gen. Horace Porter; ‘ The Rest of the 
World,” by Joseph H. Choate; “ The Arts,” by Charles Eliot 
Norton, who made an exceedingly interesting speech; and “ The 
White City,” by Richard W. Gilder, whose response was a poem. 





The Lounger 


I SUPPOSE Mr. W. W. Astor feels that he has a mission to fill in 
England, and that that mission is to provide an antidote to the poi- 
son of George Newnes. Mr. Newnes is a Liberal, and 7he West- 
minster Gazette is a very Liberal journal; so Mr. Astor buys the 
once Liberal Pall Mad/ Gazette and makes it a conservative organ. 
Mr. Newnes starts Zhe Strand Magazine, making it a sixpenny 
magazine for the people; so Mr, Astor is about to start Zhe Pail 
Mall Magazine at a shilling, with a real live lord as an editor— 
Lord Frederick Spencer Hamilton,—and a Judge—Sir Douglass 
Straight—as his associate. Lord Frederick Hamilton is a Member 
of Parliament and so is Mr. Newnes, “ Particular care,” we are 
told, will be devoted to the art-department of Mr. Astor’s maga- 
zine, and “its superior illustrations will be its leading feature.” Mr. 
Astor comes from a country where “ superior illustrations” are the 
tule, and if he were going to run his magazine on American princi- 

les, there would be reason to believe that England was going to 

ave something in the way of an illustrated magazine that it had 
never had before; but Mr. Astor does nothing on American prin- 
ciples, so I am not expecting anything remarkable in the way of 
art in his periodical. It is eheeetanate unfortunate that Mr. Astor 
owns so much real estate in New York; otherwise he might become 
a naturalized British subject, and end by becoming a conservative 
peer. “Lord Waldorf” would sound exceeding well. 





MR. NEWNES, in The Strand Magazine,“ goes in” largely for 
illustrations, ‘“ A picture on every page” is his motto, About the 
quality of the pictures he is not so particular. It. is illustration 
rather than art that he is aiming at. In the current number of Zhe 
_ there is an amt interview with i, Dewees — spl 

many par S very suggestive to those engaged in the 
same line of oo When the interviewer asked fim how he 
accounted fer his own wonderful success, Mr. Newnes modestly. 
lared that he hardly knew how to answer the question ; but he 
said this in reply :—* I have always been struck with the fact that 
sO many aalaee go about with their eyes shut, and do not see the 
chances which may be before them. They have no idea of doing 
anything beyond what they may have seen done before, and what 
they are told to de, They are frightened by originality lest it may be 

trous, I suppose | have been inclined to do things different! 

the same as other people, and I have always struc 
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while the iron was hot. That, I think, to put it very briefly, is the 
secret of any success which has attended my efforts.” : 





THERE IS MUCH that is true in this, but then everyone who has 
Ideas and Originality has not the means of putting either the one 
or the other to use. Make one success, wk unless you are a very 
stupid person, you can follow it up with others. A man may carry 
out his ideas if he has the money to do it with; but it is not always 
easy to carry out one’s own ideas with another man’s money. 





ALPHONSE DAUDET is reported to have said that a New York 
wey recently offered him the editorship of a magazine “to be 
acked by one million dollars capital,” and that he “ declined this 
very flattering proposal.” Now here was an original idea, but one, 
I am pretty sure, that would have brought failure in its train, A 
million dollars is a good deal of money, but it would be very little 
for the carrying out of such a project as this. The publisher who 
made this offer certainly had a very original idea, but this is one of 
the cases in which originality would not have meant success, To 
get a French writer to be an American editor was a bold thought, 
but it was the boldness of those who rush in where angels fear to 


tread. 
j 





“T SHOULD THINK that Mrs, Burton Harrison would make no 
end of enemies by the way she impales ‘ Society,’ ” said a friend the 
other evening, ‘ On'the contrary,” I replied, “‘ Society’ is en- 
chanted, It sees everyone satirized but itself. You don’t suppose 
for a moment that ‘ Mrs. Vane-Benson' and ‘ Mrs. Vernon’ recog- 
nize themselves, They do, however, recognize some one else, and 
they smile at Mrs, Harrison’s clever characterization. The reasons 
for this are two in number. In the first place, Mrs. Harrison does 
not paint any one person :. she takes a composite photograph. The 
second reason is that people never see themselves as others see 
them. If‘ Mrs. Vane-Benson’ and ‘ Mrs, Vernon’ were real peo- 
ple instead of types, they would read ‘ Sweet Bells ’ aloud with par- 
ticular unction, and tell you that they knew just such people as it 
lampoons, but they would not tell you that they saw them every 
time they looked in a glass, because they would not knowit.” I 
have had people tell me that they have recognized such and such 
persons in certain novels (not Mrs. Harrison’s) when I have known 
that they themselves were the originals of the pictures, All people 
are not so quick to recognize themselves as were the “ Cape Cod 
Folks,” 





WHAT THE PRESENT Lord Tennyson bought in connection with 
the manuscript of the “Poems by Two Brothers” appears to have 
been, not the copyright, as stated by Mr. Theodore Watts in The 
Atheneum, but the receipt for the copyright. This receipt was 

iven to the Messrs. Jackson of Louth, who gave the young'poet 
$100 for their work, partly in the form of books, The manuscript 
and the receipt were purchased by Macmillan & Bowes of Cam- 
bridge, England, at’ Sotheby's, London, for $2400, after Tennyson's 
death. Dodd, Mead & Co. bought the MS. from the Cambridge 
firm for $2100; and Mr. Robert H. Dodd tells me that they were in- 
formed by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes that they (Messrs. M. & B.) 
had sold the receipt to the Laureate’s son—the price, according to 
Mr. Watts, being $650. 


‘DEAR LOUNGER,” writes D, L,, “this is an inconoclastic age! 
Having proven the entire falsity of a poetic tale, like the fox in the 
fable I want others to be as bereft as myself. The tale was as fol- 
lows, and to those who trusted in it, was like a bright light in a 
naughty world. It was said that certain of the great magazines 
were so considerate of the feelings of their unsolicited contribu- 
tors, that in returning their MSS. they invariably used a plain en- 
velope, refraining with almost Gallic tact to blazon, even to the 
unregarding postman, the fact that contributions were being ‘ re- 
turned with thanks.’ But when acceptance was the news, out 
came their boldest type and their most bepictured envelope, I 
will not enter into the varied and refined forms of anguish that a 
belief in this Acadian tale has caused in various quarters. Being 
in receipt of ‘rejectances’ from every one of the magazines in 
question, I simply pronounce that delicacy has fled the earth.” 





The Cosmopolitan, unintentionally I am quite sure, hits a hard 
rap at American colleges when, in its advertisement offering “$1000 
Free Scholarships ” in return for an adequate number of subscri 
tions, it reproduces a photograph of a foot-ball game as being the 
representative feature of college life, I have no doubt that the 
picture will prove more attractive to the average youth than would 
that of a student poring over his books, but I should be sorry to 
think that it was a better illustration of American college life, 
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“REMEMBERING, DOUBTLESS, the proverbial impecuniosity of 
ets,” writes C. H. C., “the Esterbrook Pen Co. recently offered 
orty-eight prizes, from $10 to $100 each, and aggregating $1000, for 
the best poems on Esterbrook’s pens. As the offer was widely ad- 
vertised in the magazines, the receipts of poems were most bountiful. 
The list of prize-winners being now printed, it is interesting to note 
how poetical genius of the advertising type is distributed over the 
country. The old Bay State leads with seven prize-winners. New 
York has six, only one being from New York City. Ohio has five ; 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, four each; Virginia and Washington, 
D, C., three; Montreal, New Jersey, Connecticut and Tennessee, 
two each; Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
California, one each. The West and South, it is seen, are well rep- 
resented, Carlotta Perry and Elizabeth Strong Baker are about the 
only familiar names among the number of prize-winners. The two 
$100 prizes were won by , en Playter, of Kansas, and Frances 
Helen Dietrich, of Illinois. It doubtless paid these writers much 
better to write advertisements than it would have done to write to 
magazines, where their MSS. would have been caught in the vortex 
of that fatal maelstrom that sits on the floor by the editor’s desk. 
But one must drop a tear for the thousands who penned verses and 
received no reward,” 





THE REPORT that Mr. R. W. Gilder has endorsed an application 
by Prof. Maurice F. Egan of Notre Dame, Indiana, for appoint- 
ment as Minister to Greece, is denied both by Mr. Egan and Mr. 
Gilder, The fact is that Prof. Egan has not applied for that or 
any other position under the Government, nor has Mr. Gilder ap- 
plied for any position for Prof. Egan, or for any other friend. 


The Passing of Nikisch 


WHEN WILHELM GERICKE resigned the baton of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 1889, it was said that there would be diffi- 
culty in es as his successor a man who could preserve the 
fine discipline of the orchestra and carry forward the work already 
begun. Ever since Arthur Nikisch was announced as the suc- 
cessor of Gericke there has been a difference of opinion as to his 
value, In Boston some of the most serious of the critics have con- 
tended that the precision of the orchestra is no longer flawless, as 
it undoubtedly was under Gericke, and they have asserted that 
many things were done solely for effect without regard for artistic 
verity, In New York exception has been justly taken to some of 
Mr. Nikisch’s readings—notably that of Beethoven’s seventh sym- 
phony,—but on the whole the critics and the musical public have 
agreed that the Boston Symphony Orchestra is the best in this 
country, and that Arthur Nikisch has been a satisfactory successor 
to Wilhelm Gericke. 

Now Mr. Nikisch has suddenly announced that in a few short 
weeks he will bid farewell to America, He has accepted a life 
position, with a pension in case of disability by accident or age, as 
conductor of the Royal Opera at Buda-Pesth.: At once the ques- 
tion arises as to who is to succeed him; and the names suggested 
are the finest tribute that has been paid to the departing conductor. 
No one is deemed suitable to fill his place but such men as Hans 
Richter, Edouard Colonne, Felix Mott] and Hermann Levi. The 
last two are named, but not very seriously considered. They are 
distinguished conductors of opera, while the first two are far more 
eminent in the domain of symphonic concerts. 

The indisputable truth is that Mr. Nikisch's departure is a loss to 
music in America. We had already learned under Theodore 
Thomas to understand the full value of smoothness and precision 
in orchestral playing, Under Mr. Gericke we had these notable 
qualities supplemented by vigor, brilliancy and absolutely perfect 
unanimity in avance. Mr. Nikisch went further and showed how 
an orchestra could be made to sing with all the delicate shadings 
of a human voice, and how it thes give a most dramatic utterance 
to the breathings of musical romanticism. If there was an occa- 
sional violation of artistic fidelity, there was at any rate always an 
honest purpose, We do not believe that Mr. Nikisch ever intro- 
duced a new reading for his own glory, but always because he was 
convinced that it was the best reading. 

The performances of the orchestra under this conductor were a 
sufficient revelation of his methods. His first labor was a keen and 
searching analysis of the work to be performed—an analysis which 
was directed not only at the musical structure, but also at the in- 
tellectual and emotional purpose and its relation to the structure. 
His second labor was to make the orchestra thoroughly acquainted 
with his wae of the composition, and to bring to a state of 
perfection the balance of power among the instruments so that the 
fs opparr a grea of the melodies, no matter where the composer 
had buried them in his arabesques of polyphony, would always 
catch the attention of the listener and prevent his ever losing the 
thread of the musical discourse. Finally upon the stage in the 
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presence of the audience the conductor concentrated upon his men 
the entire force of a remarkable personal magnetism, which always 
warmed their work into vitality. 

With these methods, aided by a high musical scholarship and a 
rofound sympathy, Mr. Nikisch was able to continue the labors 
eft him by Mr. Gericke in such a way that he won for the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra a wider popularity than it had previously pos- 
sessed without sacrificing one jot of its artistic dignity.‘ His de- 
parture is a matter for sincere regret. 





Theatre of Arts and Letters 


THE FOURTH performance of the Theatre of Arts and Letters 
was a more gentle and joyous function than its predecessor, It 
began with a sketch in one act by Mr. Brander Matthews, called 
‘The Decision of the Court,” in which we saw again the familiar 
figures of the man and wife who, on the eve of divorce, decide to 
come together again instead of trying their luck elsewhere, on the 
sound old Irish principle of “ better the devil you know than the 
devil you don’t.” In this case the heroine is an American who 
seeks release from her English husband on the ground of “ inter- 
national incompatibility,” and the part was played by Mrs. Agnes 
Booth with that knowledge of the stage and its resources for 
which she has long been noted. Mr. Matthews’s dialogue is crisp 
and bright, and the contrast between the clever and spoiled Ameri- 
can woman, quick to strike and quick to resent any return blow, 
and the somewhat lumbering and stolid Briton, slow of wit and 
kind of heart, is very well marked. It seems invidious to notice 
trifles, but we cannot help feeling that it is forcing the note a little 
to make Mrs, Stanyhurst glance at her husband’s card as if she 
were not sure of his name; just as we wonder whether it is meant 
as a hit at the manners of Englishmen that Mr. Stanyhurst 
should remain seated while his wife wanders about the room. 

For the second piece Mr. Richard Harding Davis had drama- 
tized his story of “ The Other Woman,” and the result was a curious 
commentary on the necessary difference between a novel and a 
play. In the former the author has time to explain his meaning 
fully ; and whether we are conscious of it or not, we always read 
between the lines if we are interested, and so can find reasons in 
our own minds to account for what may seem inconsistent ; but on 
the stage there is no time for reflection, and only that seems true 
which appeals at once to some instinct of human nature, just as 
we recognize a familiar landscape even by a single flash of light- 
ning. 

When we are asked to believe that a father, who is presumably 
a man of ordinary commonsense and knowledge of the world, since 
he is a Bishop, would ask his prospective son-in-law whether, if he 
had but one month to live, he would choose to pass it with his be- 
trothed or with some other woman, whom he may once have loved, 
we can only regard it as a hint that the leaders of the Church are 
deficient in intelligence. And when his silly daughter, after playing 
eaves-dropper, throws her lover over because he is man enough to 
acknowledge his debt of gratitude to and affection for a woman for 
whom he has cared in the past, we can but feel that he is well rid 
of a pair of impossible idiots, Mr, Frederic Robinson was admirably 
made up as the Bishop, and he and Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft played 
their long scene Pamether remarkably well. Miss Maud Monroe, as 
the daughter, was such a dowdy and sentimental young person that 
it was possible to feel a malicious pleasure in her self-inflicted 
misery. 

The third and last play, called “Hal o’ the Hall,” was an 
English pastoral in blank-verse by Mr. John Harrison, We were 
about to write that the action took place in the time of Charles II, 
but that would be misleading, for there was no action except in the 
heavy heels of some stagey peasants who pranced through a 
mpadeseriot dance at the end of the first act. A detailed criticism 
of this production is unnecessary, however, as we understand that 
it was—or should have been—purchased at once by the Kinder- 
garten Association, as being entirely suitable for representation by 
the tenderest minds as a truly pores | show. 





“ The Silent Battle” 


THERE IS NOT much to be said about the new play, “ The Silent 
Battle,” which was produced in the Standard Theatre last Monda’ 
evening. It is an adaptation by Isaac Henderson of his own novel, 
“ Agatha Page,” and has been played both in London and in Boston 
with some appearance of success, The kindly press notices which 
have been published concerning it are not to be accounted for easily, 
as it is a piece of a very common order, without literary distinction, 
perception of character or sense of true dramatic quality. [0 
“a however plausible or corecigseg ay may have appeared in 
book-form, upon the stage seems to exceedingly shallow, im- 
probable and artificial, a not uncommon result in the case of adap- 
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In the first place it is difficult to believe in the theory of a 
man | two women at once, as Filipps apparently is supposed 
to do, and in the second it is almost incredible that a devoted wife 
should sit still and watch another woman luring her husband from 
her, without interference or protest, simply for fear that action on 
her part might do more harm than good. Almost equally improb- 
able is the om osition that a man, having once made up his mind 
to elope, should be deterred at the last moment by conscience, 
which is not apt to assert itself in that stage of the game. Finally 
the wholesale reconciliation in the end is lamentably conventional 
and weak. There are two or three tolerably effective theatrical 
scenes in the piece, but there is no real dramatic effect, and the 
story is told rather than acted. The dialogue at times affects to 
deal with social and marital problems, but none of the characters 
have anything new or brilliant to observe on this well-worn subject. 
Indeed, the greater part of the talk is as dull and empty as it is pre- 
tentious. e American, John Dow, who is the good angel of the 
piece, is a tedious prig, if ever there was one, and the other person- 
ages are the old lay-figures which under other names have done 
service in an eternity of emotional drama, As a whole the repre- 
sentation is smooth enough, but the individual performances are 
not brilliant. 





Mr. Lang and “ Marion’s Men” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

I find in Zhe New Review for February a notice, signed by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, of Miss Agnes Repplier’s ““ Book of Famous Verse,” 
which says :— ' 

“Patriotism, perhaps—and Miss Repplier is nothing if not 

atriotic.—demanded the insertion of ‘ Marian’s Men,’ not Robin 
Hood and Alan-a-Dale, but American volunteers, who are deter- 
mined never to rest— 


“* Till they have driven the Britons 
Forever from our shore.’ ” 


Years of meek subserviency to the Genius of British Literature, 
as filtered through the medium of Litte/l’s Living Age, ought to 
have saved Miss Repplier from this cruel taunt. From what I 
have read of Miss Repplier’s writings, I figure her in my fancy as 
standing anxiously a-tiptoe, waiting for the Ghost of Sydney Smith 
to ask “ Who reads an American book?,” to reply with eager, 
feminine enthusiasm, “’Twasn’t I, sir!” But while Mr. Lang can 
hardly be expected to know that the alternative of designation 
which he offers to the compiler of the “ Book of Famous Verse ” is 
even less complimentary than he supposed, it is hard to think that 
his knowledge of English history stops short in Sherwood Forest. 
Yet were it not so, he ought to know that Gen. Francis Marion— 
not “ Marian ’—was a brave and efficient officer in the Continental 
Army, who, in North Carolina, in August of 1780, distinguished 
himself by jumping upon a Britton’s Neck. Gen. Marion was a 
caine man, and is frequently held up as an example to American 
youth. 

NEw YORK, March 1, 1893. 


H. C, BUNNER. 


[Mr. Lang has explained, since the above communication was 
written (see last week’s Crztzc), that the misspelling of the name 
Marion was a printer's slip and not his own, We fail to see any 
evidence in his words of the ignorance as to Gen. Marion's identity 
which Mr, Bunner imputes to him. He may not have known who 
Marion was, but his allusion to him does not prove it.—Eps, 
CRITIC, ]} 


s 





London Letter 


I WAS SPEAKING last week of the scarcity of notable books this 
season, and of the Continental tendency of much contemporary 
ure. In the meanwhile, I have been reminded of another 
phase of letters, which seems to indicate a more conservative spirit 
than I was inclined to reckon with at the moment. It has become a 
ion of criticism to declare that taste is degenerating, that the 
classics are little enough consulted, and that the lresechane novel 
of Messrs. Mudie is the principal vehicle of modern thought. We 
are absorbed in sensation, says the pessimist : literature is fast be- 
coming the lampblack and lightning of incidental effect. And yet 


—are the classics neglected? Scarcely, I think; when I turn to . 


the list of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, a new firm of publishers who 
are doing much to supply the taste for the old and good which is 

alive in our midst, Another feature, indeed, of our season of 
— has been the interest which is centring round the Eliza- 
It is natural enough. There is a want of new matter, 
<4 we have recourse to the old, which is not invariably the familiar, 


And so quite a number of readers has been found for the Muses’ 


Library, a dainty series of volumes which is being issued periodi- 
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cally by the house which I have mentioned above. The idea of the 
publishers is to give as far as possible a complete edition of the 
poems of each author whom they undertake, edited by.a careful 
and capable man-of-letters, with an introduction by. some distin- 
guished writer who has made the subject of the volume in some 
sort his specialty. Herrick and Marvell appeared some while since, 
and just recently we have had Waller, edited and introduced in a 
scholarly paper by Mr. G. Thorn Drury. The result of the experi- 
ment is eminently satisfactory. In the case of Waller his 7000 
verses have been printed, and the particulars of his life given, in a 
more exact and detailed fashion than heretofore. We are prom- 
ised, for immediate issue, John Gay, edited by Mr. Underhill, who 
has, I understand, unearthed some fresh facts of the poet's biog- 
raphy. To these is to succeed William Browne, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. A. H. Bullen; and an edition of Browne’s friend, 
William Basse, has at the same time revived the memory of a poet 
who has been wholly unknown to the most careful students of 
_ literature. How many of the younger generation, one wonders, 
could quote a line of Waller or Browne? And now, thanks toa 
calm in contemporary production, we are enabled to enrich our 
bookshelves with their work, which, if seldom of the highest order, 
is at least of value to every literary historian, and perhaps indis- 
pensable to a study in poetic development. 

Other volumes are to follow. Mr. Saintsbury will write an in- 
troduction to John Donne, Mr. Thorn Drury will edit Richard 
Lovelace, and the Rev. H.C, Beeching, whose “ Paradise of Poetry” 
has lately attracted some attention, is to undertake Henry 
Vaughan. Further, I believe I am not nate: a confidence in 
announcing that the edition of James Thomson, the author of * The 
Seasons,” will be supervised. by Mr. Edmund Gosse. Other ar- 
rangements are not sufficiently advanced for announcement. 

The edition of Donne, by the way, has passed through several 
vicissitudes. It was, I understand, intrusted in the first place to 
Dr. aes rat ime who eventually found that his time was too 
much occupied to enable him to undertake the work. Thence it 

assed into the hands of Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, the distinguished 

lizabethan scholar, who had proceeded some way into the work, 
when he died in September last. An examination of his papers 
proved his notes on Donne to be merely a chaotic collection of 
memoranda, and it was therefore decided to commit the work to 
Mr. Saintsbury, in whose care the edition is emphatically “ safe. 

The interest in the classics is not, however, confined to the 
lyrical poets, and the importance of Scandinavian drama has left 
room enough for attention to the dramatic work of the seventeenth 
century. A handsome edition of Vanbrugh has just been issued 
by the same publishers, under the editorship of Mr. W. C. Ward, 
to be followed by Congreve, superintended by oa Knight. 
The life of Vanbrugh has always presented difficulties to the 
biographer: it abounds in barren spaces of which no detail is 
fontnoniing, especially at the most interesting period, that of Van- 
brugh’s beginnings as a dramatist. Mr. Ward has not been able 
to fill these /acune a but he has gathered some new faéts 
of very real value, and drawn many interesting inferences from the 
information which he found to his hand, 

All this activity is very suggestive. It proves, beyond doubt, the 
vitality of literary taste, and shows that modern foreign models 
and the tendencies of the new realism are, if threatening, still by 
no means omnipotent. Indeed, if one wanted a further proof of 
the interest still taken in the literature of the preceding century, 
one might find a very urgent argument in the confirmed success of 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s elegant volume of “ Eighteenth-Century 
Vignettes,” which contains, in little, the quintessence of the world 
of Steele and Swift. Mr. Dobson intends, I believe, to continue the 
series, and his light yet _—- touch will undoubtedly do much to 
keep a sympathy with English classical literature alive in a day of 
foreign invasion. 2 

There are, indeed, many reasons why it should be possible 
to re-issue, in convenient but ful form, all the less-known 

oets and dramatists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
There is, on the one side, the widespread desire among the. more 
literary class of readers to include these authors in their libraries— 
a desire which can, in —— cases, be satisfied only by a very large 
expenditure upon an exceedingly rare edition. And,on the other 
side: there is the financial aspect which must naturally appeal to 
the publisher. These silent voices demand no royalty, take coun- 
sel with no literary solicitor before the signature of an agreement. 
They have passed beyond the litigious hour of copyright into the 
universal age of free possession. Hence it is that they are apt to 
be forgotten, amid the crowd of fresh faces that press in upon us. 
That they are not yet forgotten —— is a sufficient claim for 
a more general remembrance ; and the present inclination towards 
the treasures of their work seems encouragingly wholesome, 

LONDON, 15 March, 1893, ~ ARTHUR WAUGH. 







































Chicago Letter 


WHATEVER the Columbian Exposition may do for the world in 
the future, it will be difficult for it to surpass in beneficence one or 
two of its achievements which lie already in the past. First and 
most important, it established a precedent in the matter of archi- 
tectural competitions, which have so long been the bane of public 
and private building enterprises. In assigning the various build- 
ings to the greatest architects of the country without competition, 
the exposition put itself in a position to command not only the ser- 
vices of these artists, but their enthusiasm as well. An codidaaat can 
rarely do his best work unless he is sure of seeing it erected, and 
the greatest of these builders have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to throw away labor upon a mere chance. That the best re- 
sults are obtainable by this method rather than the other has lon 
been known to the profession, but the public is strangely backwar 
in recognizing it. The beauty of the Fair buildings will therefore 
be the most powerful argument possible for the method generously 
adopted by Burnham & Root, the supervising architects of the 
Exposition. 

In still another He om particular the Fair has already worked 
for the 7 omg be esthetic advancement. It has substantially rec- 
ognized the alliance of the arts, the dependence of each one upon 
the others, the elevation of each through united efforts to produce 
a complete and perfect whole. The employment of many of the 
est American sculptors and painters in the embellishment of 

¢ buildings will mark an epoch in the development of our art, 
for little encouragement has heretofore been given to the decorative 
arts, and practically none in great public enterprises. The work of 
French and Mac Monnies, and Philip Martiny, of Melchersand Mc- 
Ewen, Blashfield and Alden Weir will alone make the Fair mem- 
orable—will of itself be a help and inspiration to the artists 
of the future. The fact that decorative painting is an experiment 
with most of our eminent men, that it is even sometimes looked 
down upon as less dignified and noble than the painting of easel 
pictures, shows th» great need of some such recognition of its posi- 
tion, which is worthy of the highest ambition, as the Fair has given. 
Together with the magnificent encouragement of the arts by the 
builders of the Boston Public Library, this will change the outlook 
in America, will broaden the field for artistic endeavor and enhance 
the appreciation of beauty. 

Mr, William Leftwich Dodge has just finished his decoration 
of the dome of the Administration Building, which is the 
largest work of the kind that has been done at the Fair. ‘The 
Glorification of the Arts” is the appropriate subject selected by 
Mr. Dodge, and he has treated it with a certain sumptuous majesty. 
Towards the — of marble steps where Apollo sits porto fig- 
ures typifying t e arts of war and peace approach processionally 
around the great dome. The god sits in judgment, crowning those 
eminent in the arts with laurel; and from below, the crowd hastens 
forward to give glory to genius. There are grave faults in the 
drawing of certain figures and especially in the winged horses; 
there are faults, too, of composition in two or three places; but 
nevertheless the work is a notable achievement. Mr. Dodge la- 
bored under great disadvantages in the matter of time and temper- 
ature, but he tried earnestly to give what was best in him, to reach 
the highest result of which he was capable. In the central part, 
the decoration has a kind of = shimmering color which is very 
beautiful. There are notes of purple and green in the midst of this 
delicacy, and about it the color deepens and strengthens, keepin 
always, however, a certain cool transparency, a serene and limpid 
radiance. Several of the chief figures—notably the kneeling artist, 
the beautiful half-nude woman, and the warrior in orange and pur- 
ple—are superbly effective in themselves and in their relation to the 
composition. As the work of a ay @ young artist this decoration is 
especially important, as indicating the heights that se much talent 
and ambition ee yet dare to climb. 

Miss Sara T. Hallowell, who has a prominent position in the 
World's Fair Art Department, has been occupied for the past few 
months in gathering together a loan collection from American 
owners. It will be the only retrospective exhibition of the works 
of French and English painters hung in the Art Building, and I am 
glad to be able to announce that it will be a remarkable one. The 
8 a tgp of the century are not only poy but repre- 
sented by masterpieces, and Miss Hallowell was able to secure 
whatever she desired for this priceless collection of one hundred 
and fifty paintings. No one else could possibly have done so well, 
for no one else possesses to the same extent the confidence of 
American collectors. Her good judgment and her fine critical in- 

ht were proved during the series of years in which she gave to 
Chicago an annual exhibition unequalled by any other on this side 
of the water, if 

Eleonora Duse has received the applause of the critics here as 
she did in New York; and though the interest she has aroused in 
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the public during her first week has not given her crowded houses, 
it is nevertheless deep and growing. The 7rzdune critic finds the 
Shakespearian phrase, “ the modesty of nature,” “synonymous with 
the zsthetic conscience of this Puritan among actresses,” and as- 
serts that she sacrifices beauty to truth, when in reality she reaches 
the highest beauty through truth. Mr. Elwyn A. Barron, who is 
much the most discriminating of the Chicago critics, thinks Duse a 
discoverer and forerunner in the matter of concealing the method by 
which the result is produced, and he writes :—* The repository and 
source of Duse’s greatness is soul, not mind; the chief agent of her 
success is inspiration, not perception. Others excite us to a fervor 
of admiration during the time that we are conscious of being under 
the spell of an actress; Duse persuades us that the veil of the ma- 
terial has been mysteriously lifted, and that we are gazing upon the 
orkings of a living soul. We see the anguish and the pain, the 
ecstasy and the peace, tear-stained pathos, smile-illuminated joy; 
and we suffer or rejoice, not because we see and understand, but 
because we know and feel. Most actresses portray, interpret, de- 
fine a character; Duse embodies and becomes the thing itself.” 

I find that a statement in my last letter to The Critic was incor- 
rect. The translations of the Odes of Horace, by Eugene and R, 
M. Field, are to be published by A. C. McClurg & Co. of this city 
and not by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


CHICAGO, 28 March, 1893. Lucy MONROE. 





Boston Letter 


THE UNIQUE character of the late T. O. H. P. Burnham is well 
remembered by all book-dealers and undoubtedly by thousands of 
book-buyers who met him in the treasure-lagen antique store in 
Boston. Of his life and death I have already written in The Critic, 
but I am again reminded of his name by the notice of his succes- 
sors regarding the sale of books left on the heavily-laden shelves 
under the Old South Meeting-House. In the whole lot of 400,000 
volumes there is one which seerfs to me can well be picked out for 
ge mention, as it will interest correctors greatly. This volume, 
which the owners hold for the modest price of $2500, was pub- 
lished in London in 1621 and bears for its title ‘‘ The Passions of the 
Minde in Generall; in sixe bookes corrected, enlarged and with 
sundry new discourses augmented. By Thomas Wright.” It is 
not the book itself, however, but its former ownership that gives it 
highest value; for once upon a time, as we used to read in fairy- 
tales, this work belonged to the valiant Capt. Miles Standish, form- 
ing one of the very few works which his library contained. So far 
as is known, this is the only book from that library now in exist- 
ence. On the outside it bears the autograph of Capt. Standish, and 
on the inside is written in bold letters “ Myles Standish his booke 
1626,” 

And now a few notes about people. Dr. W.E. Griffis, whom all 
Critic readers know and admire from his literary work, haying 
given up the pastorate of the Shawmut Congregational Church, in- 
tends to lécture as a historian and a traveller. He has already a 
course of twenty-one lecturés arranged covering American history, 
European rc and life in Japan and Korea, together with Ori- 
ental subjects. Whether he will devote his whole time to that 

rofession, I do not know. From what he said at the time of the 
installation of his successor, I should judge that he enjoyed this 
line of work very much. And, by the way, it is worth telling in 
The Critic what Dr. Griffis did say then, for it is full of truth andis 
decidedly pointed. I will not undertake to quote him directly, but 
simply as I recall his idea. He declared that parishioners ought 
not to go around finding fault with their minister because he en- 
in outside avocations. The layman, as he declared, could 
go to the theatre, could play cards, could smoke, and enjoy other 
privileges which custom seems to have tabooed for the clergyman, 
and yet when the latter sought to relieve the strain on his mind by 
engaging in literature or a kindred pursuit, some person would be 
pee g sure to whisper about that the minister was getting more 
money from outside work than from the church itself, and 
mre gossip other chatter of this kind. So Dr. Griffis advised 
parishioners to refrain from this idle criticism and allow a minister 
to dabble in the arts if he desired. 

The catholicism of Bishop Brooks is remembered by those whu 
have charge of the city memorial service in his honor. While they 
have selected Samuel Eliot to deliver the eulogy, they have chosen 
as chaplain a well-known Catholic clergyman, Father J. P. Bodfish. 
And yet, though Father Bodfish is a prominent Catholic priest, he 
comes of old Puritan stock and studied for the ministry in the faith 
of his ancestors, They had settled at Cape Cod and kept in the 
orthodox faith down to the day of the present Josiah Peter Bodfish. 
He travelled the wide seas over on account of his health until the 
war broke out, when he engaged in naval service on our coast 
against the Confederates, After the Rebellion he studied at Brown 
and at the Episcopal Theological Seminary, becoming later the As- 
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sistant Rector at All Saints’ Church in Philadelphia; but when the 
agitation of Dr. Newman became prominent, he changed his faith 
and was ordained a Catholic priest. Such, in brief, is the history 
of the man who will assist in the eulogy of Bishop Brooks. The 
t of the day is the Unitarian divine, the Rev. Minot Savage. 
he services are to be held in Music Hall on account of the burn- 
ing of Tremont Temple. 
ishop Brooks’s house is again to become the residence of the 
Rector of Trinity. Originally built for Dr. Brooks by the parish, it 
became so identified with him that his parishioners could not re- 
tain it for another clergyman after their pastor was elected Bishop, 
and therefore sold it to the diocese for the Episcopal residence. 
The value of the estate was about $40,000, ow, however, it is 
felt that the house should become the home of the new Rector, the 
Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald, and the Trinity people have bought 
it back. It is an interesting illustration of the deep affection which 
the friends of Dr. Brooks held for him that even after his death 


they carry out certain acts which they feel would be most accepta-. 


ble to him if alive. For illustration, they have recently presented 
to each of the three domestics who were so long in the Bishop's 
service a handsome gold watch ro inscribed “ with grateful 
appreciation for so many years of devoted service to Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks from a few of his friends.” 

Dr. Peabody’s will was filed last week in Cambridge. Harvard 
is not mentioned in the document, and in fact there is nothing of a 
public nature. The entire property, which consists in great part of 
the old homestead on Quincy Street, is left in trust for Dr. Pea- 
body’s three daughters, Mary Rantoul Peabody, Caroline Eustis 
Peabody and Helen Townsend Peabody. His daughter Mary is 
made executrix without bonds. The will was dated May 5, 1892. 

In The Critic | wrote a few weeks ago regarding the purchase 
of the Whittier birthplace by James H. Carleton, and its presenta- 
tion to the Whittier Club of Haverhill under the plan of a perma- 
nent memorial to the poet. Last week Mr. Carleton died at his 
winter residence in Florida, He had not been well for some time, 
but the end came suddenly. His wife died several years ago, and 
he leaves no children and no near relative to inherit the vast prop- 
erty which he acquired. During his entire life he had been very 

enerous and public-spirited, and his home was often visited by the 
iterary people of New England. He was seventy-eight years of 
age. 

Alexander Pope tells me that he regards “ The Polo Pony ” upon 
which he is now working as his best work. It is a portrait of his 

lo pony Wanita, showing the little horse standing in a shed sad- 
dled and bridled for the polo field. The face is turned toward the 
spectator. The horse is a beautiful specimen of the animal race, and 
the likeness shows it to be a most intelligent creature. The paint- 
ing is life-size. Mr. Pope’s son is an ardent grat dol and the 
pony is the one which he bestrides when the ball flies over the 

ingham ground, The canvas is painted on a commission from 
Mr. G, F, Bouve. 

The Theatre of Arts and Letters has luckil 
the Hollis Street Theatre, and is to present Stockton’s “ Squirrel 
Inn” again, with several other literary works, I am told, by the 
way, that if all the dates this season are filled, as now expected, 
Mr. Stockton will receive nearly $15,000 as royalties for the season. 
With these figures in mind there ought not to be a dearth of manu- 
ho laid before the manager of the theatre. Saturday evening 
of this week is “ subscription night”; there is no announcement 
made of play or author for that evening, 
with safety that Miss Wilkins’s “ Giles 0 
first hearing on the stage. 

BosTon, March 28, 1893. 


The Fine Arts 
The National Academy Exhibition 
Mr. HoMER D. MARTIN’s “ Landscape” at the National Acad- 
emy of me though it is the one picture that particularly merits 
attention, will perhaps be one of the last to get it from either the 
critics or the public. There are many more showy pictures in the 
exhibition than this stretch of salt meadow near the sea, the long 
izontal line of which is repeated by the edge of a rising storm- 
cloud, and, _ hiservantedly, by the level tops of a broken row 
of trees which have been trained by past high winds into the most 


secured a week at 


but I think I may predict 
wen ” will then receive its 


CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





fantastic shapes, and which look as though ready to drift away be-- 


the storm that is coming. But in the meanwhile the light that 

les th a thinner stratum of clouds in the upper sky 

the whole scene with a pale golden tinge against which the 
greenish preys of the sea and the trees tell as only a subdued con- 
trast, and the foreground is a rich mass of color; browns, purples 
s of , weeds and rushes, It is the moment of 
calm fore the hurricane, the force of which is —— by the 
‘Forms into which the trees have been tortured. The picture is well 
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and solidly painted, and is in all respects worthy to down to 
future centuries as an example of the landscape art of this. 

Next after Mr, Martin's picture, but a long way after, we would 
put Mr. Kenyon Cox's “ Study in Profile,” which is also a study in 
closely related tones of color. It is the portrait of a fresh-com- 
plexioned, auburn-haired young woman dressed in dark red and 
yellow, and placed against a reddish-brown background, The 
colors clash a little, but intentionally : the artist has never seemed to 
care for perfectly harmonious color. His triumph, however, is prin- 
cipally in the relief which he has secured in spite of the close ap- 
proach of the color of the background to that of the hair and of 
the drapery. The profile, especially of the throat, would doubtless 
have been very much better if the artist had not been careless of 
the condition of his tools—a very unusual fault with him, A large 
“Youth of Abraham Lincoln,” by Mr, Morgan Rhees, is promising, 
but is a trifle theatrical in pose and in the disposition of the acces- 
sories, powder-horn, axe and bandanna handkerchief, which catch 
the eye too much, Mr, Geo. Inness, Jr.'s, “ News from the Boy ” is 
a picture into which enter sheep and hens, a rainbow and clouds, 
sunshine and shadow and two little figures, an old farmer and his 
wife, to whom the title refers, They are supposed to have just re- 
ceived a message or letter, and their agitation is, we suppose, typi- 
fied by that of the composition. The color is rather too uniformly 
brown, Miss Clara McChesney’s “The Last Spark,” a peasant 
bending over a smouldering fire, and her interior with three cob- 
blers “‘ At Work” near a window are thoroughly well painted, but 
show little originality or self-dependence, There is much 
work by women in the exhibition, some of which we have spoken of . 
before in our notice of the exhibition of the Women’s Art Club, It 
is a pleasure to be able to say that Anne Lawrence Gregory's “ A 
Quiet Corner” and Edith Mitchill’s “‘ Noon ” hold their own in this 
larger exhibition. Cecilia Braux’s portraits of the Rev. Dr. Greer and 
of a boy leaning on cushions deserve much praise, particularly the 
latter, which is boldly foreshortened, and is painted with remarkable 
skill. Mr. Coffin’s excellent little landscape, ‘A Rainy Day,” we 
have already spoken of in connection with his recent exhibition at 
the Avery’s galleries, 

We could find more to say for Mr. E, A, Bell’s good intentions 
in his “ Fire Dreamers ” than for the more successful lamp-light and 
fire-light performances of Messrs. Tarbell, Caliga and Benson, Mr, 
Robert Kluth’s ‘Winter Morning” in a ravine choked with snow 


deserves a better fate than to be skied right over a door. In Mr, 
T. von Schultzenheim’s “ Scrimmage” of dogs, cats and palette- 
knife, the last comes off victorious. Mr, Lyell Carr’s “ Winter in 


Georgia”; Mr. Irving R. Wiles’s “A Breezy Day” at a boat land- 
ing; Mr. Robert Blum’s “The Ameya,” a Japanese street-scene ; 
Mr. R. M. Shurtleff's “ The Silent Woods”; Mr, H. W. Ranger's 
“ The Maas at Viaardingen” ; Mr. C. Morgan Mcllhenney’s “ Gray 
Morning” and Mr. Otto H. Bacher’s pastels of Navesink High- 
lands scenery will repay inspection. Of a little group of aw he 
sionist works of all colors, we like best Mr, George W. Cohen’s 
“ Marguerite,” a white-frocked girl seated on a wheelbarrow load 
of hay, and, in the og tnat sifts down through the foliage, looking 
“ Like a green thought in a green shade.” She is, certainly, a more 
pleasing subject of contemplation than Mr. Tarbell’s superheated 
young woman in his “ Midsummer,” in the adjoining gallery. 

A graceful figure of “ The Nymph Echo” (plaster) presented to 
the schools of the Academy by the sculptor, Mr, Adrien Gaudez, 
looks down on the visitor, as he enters, from the first landing of the 
staircase. There are some half-dozen portrait busts in the south 
gallery by Messrs, O'Connor, Hartley, Murray, Elwell and Harri- 


son Mills, 





Drawings for the World's Fair 

AN EXHIBITION of the drawings in black-and-white and in col- 
ors which are to be repre“uced for the May Scribner's was opened 
at Wunderlich’s gallery on March 27, and will close on April 3. 
Mr. Blum’s two sketches of Japanese beauties, one in scarlet and 
one in pink, and Mr. G. H. Boughton’s delicate water-color of two 
young women at a garden gate, “ The Parting Guest,” were the 
rincipal works in color, Among the black-and-white drawings 
Mr. J. Alden Weir’s Dureresque pen drawing, “Arcturus,” was one 
of the most noticeable. In beauty of line and breadth of light, Mr. 
Weir approaches closely to his model, but he would have done bet- 
ter not to have pushed imitation so far as he has done in the angu- 
lar drawing of the figure itself. Mr. Boutet de Monvel’s “ Study 
Hour,” a group of three — by gy am. in as excellent exam~- 
ple of that refined style of India-ink drawing which is now rarely 
met with in works done for reproduction. The best of what has 
succeeded it is shown in the vigorous and characteristic work of 
Mr. Frost, whose interior of a country printing-office is one of the 
best things that he has done; and in Mr. C. D, Gibson’s and Mr, 
W. T. Smedley’s contributions. Mr, Alfred Parsons’s “ Buddha's 
Flowers,” a study in gouache of a pond full of lotus flowers and 
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leaves with a statue of Buddha in the midst, compares favorably 
with Mr. Blum’s slighter sketches of Japanese persons and scenery, 
with the exception of his “ Clog-Maker,” in oils, and his “ Fish- 
Vender,” in pen-and-ink, each of which is both spirited and truth- 
ful. Messrs. F. S. Church, E. H. Blashfield, R. B. Birch, William 
Hatherell, W, L. Metcalf and Irving R. Wiles were among the other 
contributors, and there was a proof of an original wood-engravin 
by Mr. W. B, Closson, “The Heart of the Woods,” which showe 
much feeling for tone but little knowledge of form. 





Paintings by Samuel Colman 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Samuel Colman has been well and favorably 
known as a landscape-painter for many years, we imagine that few, 
even of his admirers, were prepared for the versatility and the orig- 
inality of many of the works ,in the collection which was disposed 
of in the early part of the week at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 
A number of delightful studies from nature about Newport were 
very broadly painted, but with a regard for the character of the sub- 
ject which is rare among our younger painters. Mr. Colman was 
an early admirer of Decamps, and in many of his pictures, particu- 
larly of Eastern and Mexican scenes, traces of his influence may be 
felt in their warm tones, their scumbled textures and their effective 
but always natural composition. In regard to this last quality there 
are few Rinadioan painters who have shown anything quite equal to 
the massing of light and shadow under a rainbow arch in “ Clearing 
off after a Shower, near Grenoble, France,” or the grouping of the 
fishing-boats in “‘ On the Beach at Etrétat.” But his originality and 
boldness as a colorist are perhaps better shown in the charming 
little study, ‘‘ The Bathing Season, East Hampton Beach, L, I; ° 
and the “Moonrise From the Lido, Venice.” The difficulty of 
dealing with distant mountains as the main element in a picture 
has seldom been so successfully met as in his “ Lake Texcoco, near 
City of Mexico, and his “Cascade Mountains from Puget Sound.” 
Some twenty-four water-colors showed again a different side of his 
talent. From the perfect ease and expressiveness of his “ Looking 
over the Hills, East end of Long Island,” his “Indian Village, in 
the Rainy Season,” and his “On the Riviera,” one would be in- 
clined to imagine that he had never cultivated any other medium. 
A collection of porcelains, lacquers and other Oriental art-works 
selected with uncommon taste and discernment by Mr. Colman was 
also disposed of. 





Paintings by George H. Smillie 

MR. GEORGE H, SMILLIz’s twenty two paintings at Keppel’s 
Gallery are mainly of New England scenery and show how much 
may be made of the most ordinary subjects by a clever painter who 
is in sympathy with his surroundings. His“ Late Afternoon ” shows 
the banks ot a small stream buried in cool shadow while the 
light still flows apye the upper half of the opposite hill—an effect 
which is repeated in his “A Rernoon,” in a oe in which some 
pools of water may perhaps be the sources of the same stream. We 
may fancy that by following it we come to the sandy road in “ Some 
Backwater,” and farther on to the islet and rocky shore of his “ Out- 
let of Little Harbor, Cohasset, Mass.” The changes of the seasons 
give us without apparently much change of place pictures in white 
and green, like that of appletrees “In Blossom Time,” or in red 
and yellow, like the chestnuts and maples in his “Autumn Pasture.” 
“‘ Meadows Near the Sea” shows us brown salt grass, white sand- 
hills and blots and lines of blue water; “In the Month of May,” 
gray willows and green turnip-tops. 





Art Notes 

The Portfolio for February has a frontispiece etching by 
Mr, Herbert Dicksee, chiefly remarkable for its clever telling of an 
interesting story. It is a picture of a dog standing on guard at a 
door which is being broken by the crowbars of an attacking party. 
The Lpnaing of the door is in the style known as Jacobean, and a 
thrown upon the floor is of the same period. These objects 
rnish a date for the incident which would at once be understood, 
even if the title, ‘The Last Defender,” were left off. Mr. C. H. 
Read has an interesting article on “ English Work in Impressed 
Horn,” with some very beautiful illustrations. These include 
medallion portraits of Prince Frederick Henry of Orange and 
Amelia, his wife, in photogravure, and portraits of King Charles I., 
*King I], and Philip V. of Spain, in half-tone,. There is a 
second article on “ The Rivers of Devon,” with two etchings of 
on the Dart; and an illustrated article on “ Pietro Rice 

gino,” by Claude Phillips. 

Preliminary steps toward the organization of the Metropolitan 
Art Club were taken at a a of several well-known artists and 
architects held in the studio of Mr, Vanderbilt Allen, 58 West 57th 
Street, on Tuesday, March 21. The society's object is to raise the 
artistic standard of the public buildings of the city and the statues 
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and monuments in the parks and other public places. Richard M. 
Hunt was elected President ; A. S. Bell, Secretary, and William B. 
Bigelow, Treasurer. Among the many present were Thomas W. 
Wood, J. G. Brown, T. Scott Hartley, William M. Chase, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Kenyon Cox, R. Swain Gifford, E. H. Blashfield, W. 
B. Bigelow, Howard Russell Butler, Elliott Dangerfield, John 
Rogers, M. J. Hardenberg, Will H. Low, C. O. Carren, F. S. Dellen- 
baugh, William B, Tuthill, Chester Loomis, W. A. Coffin, W. H. 
Shelton, F. Crowninshield, Herbert Denman, Robert Reid, Irvin 
R. Wiles, F. C. Jones and John Lafarge. At a meeting to be hel 
on April 17 the organization will be perfected. 

—Mr. F, Edwin Elwell has been commissioned to make an eques- 
trian statue of Gen. Hancock, to be erected at a commanding point 
on the field of Gettysburg. Mr. St. Gaudens is to make the statue 
ofPhillips Brooks for Boston, 


—The gross receipts at the Loan Exhibition of the Fine Arts 
Society, which closed last Saturday afternoon, were $15,699, divided 
as follows—admission tickets, $12,230; students’ tickets, $500; sea- 
son tickets, $564; catalogues; $2,405. The show was visited by 
about 26,000 people. 

—A search has been instituted by Chancellor MacCracken, 
through Minister Lincoln, for the first ‘“ sun-picture” or photo- 
gra h of the human countenance, made by Prof. Draper, and sent 

im to Sir John Herschel, the astronomer, which the University 
of the City of New York desires to place in its exhibit at the World's 
Fair, The search is being made by Sir William Herschel among 
the papers of his father and among the archives of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

as Charles A, Dana bid $2025 last Monday for a sixteen-inch 
jar of celadon glaze, with floral decorations in low relief, which 
formed a part of the Samuel Colman collection on sale at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries. 
secured it. 

—Among the Easter publications of L. Prang & Co, are a num- 
ber of pretty booklets of which we may mention “ Violets ” by Flor- 
ence Wales, poetry and vignettes of the flowers; ‘‘ Easter Lilies,” 
with a pictorial cover and an illustration in colors; and “ Easter 
Day,” with pictures and rhymes alternating. Of a great variety of 
Easter-cards one showing a little girl bending down willow- 
branches covered with their furry buds is perhaps the prettiest. 
Others are ornamented with lilies, daffodils and narcissi. 


—A bronze relief of Rip Van Winkle, Bob Acres and Dr. Pan- 

loss, “LL.D. and A.S.S.,” has just been cast by the Henry Bonnard 

o. for Mr. Joseph Jefferson, and framed in heavy oak. It is the 
work of the sculptor Theodore Baur of this city, 

—Queen Victoria is said to be sending several sketches of her 
own to Chicago, Of four landscapes mounted in a plain frame, 
three represent scenes near Balmoral; the other is a view of Aix- 
les-Bains, taken from the spot where the Queen intended to build 
a villa. One of the sketches shows a glade of Ballochbuie Forest 
in October, with autumn tints on the foliage. There is a sketch 
of Spot, Her Majesty's terrier, and another of Prince Henry 
of Battenberg’s pug-dog ; also a portrait of the Queen’s “ Munshi 
and Indian Secretary,” Hafiz Abdul Karim. 

—Mr. Truxton Beale, United States Minister to Greece, Rou- 
mania and Servia, has informed the State Department that the 
widow of Dr. Schliemann has determined to present to the United 
States National Museum a portion of the relics unearthed at Troy 
by her late husband. 

—Mr. George H. Galt, who for years had had charge of the sales 
of pictures at the exhibitions of the Academy of Design and 
the Water-Color Society, died suddenly at his studio in Association 
Hall Building on Monday night. He was an Englishman by birth, 
but had lived here since his oyhood, 


—M. Benjamin Constant arrived in this city last Saturday on 
his way to Philadelphia, where he is to paint the portraits of sev- 
eral prominent persons. This is not his first professional trip to 
America. : 

—Mr. John Taylor Johnston, ex-President of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, who died last week, will long be remembered 
as the most active among the founders of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, of which, for the first twenty years of its existence, he was 
the President. Mr. Johnston is supposed to have died a millionaire, 
though financial reverses had led to the sale at auction, in 1876, of 
most of his pictures, the prices aggregating $332,719. 

—Mr. George Meredith has consented to sit to Mr. G. F. Watts 
for a portrait. ; 

—The French Minister of Public Instruction has given an opinion 
in favor of the organization at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of a section 
reserved especially for the art-instruction of women. This is su 


Another bidder offered $2050, however, and 


sed to be one of the first effects of the campaign conducted 
me. Léon Bertaux in favor of women painters and sculptors. 
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—We have received the first volume of the beautifully-printed 
catalogue of the collection of oil-paintings, water-color drawings and 
objects of Oriental art natenging to Mr. Thos. E. Waggaman of 
i wo se D.C. Among the paintings are many examples of the 
modern rench and Dutch schools, of which we may mention Corot’s 


- Lake — ; a “ Shi wreck, "bh Isabey ; and Gustave Guille- 
met’s ‘“‘ Spinners at Laghouat.” There is also a Turner, “ A Weir 
on the We 


” The collection of poms porcelains includes many 
pieces from ‘the celebrated Brink ey collection, and the catalogue, 
compiled by Mr. H. Shugio, contains much curious and valuable in- 
formation about the more celebrated kilns and their products. 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference. | 

ANSWERS 

1690.—Henry James in his story, ‘‘ Two Countries,” published 
in Har, “ grit Monthly for June, 1888, ‘‘ makes an American girl kill 
herself because her husband has ex osed the flaws inherent in 
Democracy.” 

HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Who calls him ‘‘ America’s maturest writer”? 
L. B. H. 





Publications Received 


(Receipt 2 ublications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
af any wor will nd upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.| 


Alexander, W. Primary Convictions. Harper & Bros. 
omar H. aes Travel. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Bousget, F Waverly Co. 


Brown, H. F. Venice: bry Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
Brooks, E.S. Heroic Ha 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


nings. $2. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Burnham, W.P. Three Roads to a Commission. Appleton & Co 
Bryce, The American Commonwealth. Vol.1I. §r.75. Macmillan & Co. 
k, G.H. Oliver Cromwell. $r. 2s. Bosto: pons D. Lothrop Co. 
Cawein, M ves and Roses. G.P Dig s Sons 

oe H. Some Passages in the Practice of Dr. Martha Scarboro $x. 
Boston: ts Bros. 


Crempten J F, E, The Gentle Heritage, E, P. Dutton & Co. 


Nes, J. K. Authors and Writers Assoc ated with Merslotewe, 

wn: Vogt Bros. 
Church, A. J. Stories of Croesus, Cyrus and Babylon. 4c. 

: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Dana, W.S ow to Know the Wild Flowers, §1.s0. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Dryden, J Poctioal Works of. $1.40. F, Warne & Co. 
pers, | W. The First Book o nas. $1.50. A, C. Armstrong & Son. 
Ferrier, S, E. The Inherkasce. a Vols. $2.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
First ‘Millennial rath, * - & Fitch, 
neur, Ninities * $x. rentano’s, 
Harris, H. R. phillips Brooks: His Character and Teachings. 2 Z. Whittaker: 
Henty, G. A. In yy eye of the Mutiny. see. iA, Pn ay . Co. 
Howells, w.D. luperative Duty. Bros, 
Howells, W. 4 the oon fChance. §1. 50. oener ri Bros. 
Hume, F, Harlequin O Rand, McNally & Co 
poe Rights het a. 4 nll Report. Phila,: I. R. Ass'n 
. A. Homer and the Epic. $2. :-. Longmans, Green & Co 
ey ' *. Political Value of History. bad. on & Co 


he Shadows of the Lake, $1.2 
Leyte mF eae Procedure, Phila.: 


Long 
im. Acad. of Police and ‘and Social Scien 
Musset, A. De. The 


eauty Spot, and Other Stories, Tr. by K. Warren. 
Chicago: C. H. Stes 


The Critic 


Musset, A. De, Barberine, and Other Comedies. $1.2 


Painter, C. C- c. _ Gheyennes and Arapahoes Revisited, mile Aan 
Roosevelt, rT Report made to the.U. S. Civil Service pore 

Seventeenth Year-boc kof the New York State Reformatery at fa oe 
Sree Chica of Reve mi AR eco 
sername, L. F.  Present- -Day Theclog; ee ied nae 


Schiller, F. von. Der Neffe als Onkel. Le H, §, B, wreth. mb. Bee, 
° Le 
Scott, W. Waverley. 2. Vols. Ed. by A. Lang. Bryan, T ravior & A eath & Co, 


oston: Est 
Scott, W. Mortality. any eepbaral Ed. > $1.05. . Estes & Lait 
Schupphaus, O. F, tccrat. - Lovell & Co, 
Tacitus the yea iy: and Germania. a, by A. G. Tone, $:. 


h, Sh H born, 
Vannah, K, From Heart te Heart. $1.25. ‘i ewell & Sen 


Boston: Cc 
Wheatley, H, B. Literary Blunders. $1.25. ven {;, 9. Cupples Co. 

















WE will send to any address in the United States or Canada 
any book noticed or advertised in The Critic on receipt Of the 
publisher’ S price, THE CRITIC Co., 747 Broadway, New Yors, 











Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” — 





It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges- 
tion natufal and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RumrorD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 








POET-LORE. 





AY ee Poems; and other Shakespearian matter. Continuation of  (C¢, 
\» The Socialistic Thread in the Life and Works of 
D&M) liam Morris, and translation of Magrerunck's “Les ™“ 
0. BG Aveugies.”’ 
d a Order of your Bookseller or Newsdealer, or 
S\\ in ‘ 
Sh77 POET-LORE CO., 196 Summer Street, Boston. 


F Seokausians Anniversary Number 


ob 
Shakes "s ‘* Julius Cesar.”’ Dr. W. J. Rovre Dif 
asm} Rng” 4 ~~ Fellow. A History a! Pety espeare’s ‘(2 
tage Life LeAy; Shakespeare ; fago’s 
Conscience; The Use of Alliteration in Shakespeare’s 5 





Wil- 0 


Columbias ? 


S To know Columbias 
j is to own them—there 
are other good bi- 





YALE 












It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 


MIXTURE snoxine rosacco 


cycles, but the Colum- 
bia guarantee is as 
solid as the mint. 





i i i i i i i a 


_ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Taacusrs’ Acuncy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 





Established, 1855. 
3 Easr 14TH Sreeer, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT, 


Hartford, Connecticut (in the Suburbs). 
eh SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
. Every advantage for culture, 
ade and health. Number limited. Cir- 
enlars with full pareiolars. 
Miss Sara ). Smurn, Prin -ipal. 


Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A famil 
atory por gr for boys; highest we haan a from 
parents and from mem of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiatr, A.M., Principal. 


, Connecticut. 


Simsbury 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
M Location ble, attractive, healthful, Col- 


» and | 
sete Rilaress, Rav. . Be MacLEAN. 


Waterbury, Connecticut, 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 
Advent term. Eighteenth year opens Sept. 20, 
1893. The Rev. Francis tr. Russatt, M.A., 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hitrarp, Principal. 























MARYLAND. 





Baltimore, 21 Mt, Vernon Place 
ISSES BOND'S DAY AND ane 


hE 
I Scuoo. ror Gints. Eleventh om 
course, Special advantages in Music. 
Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N, Exeter St. 
Te lar Winter course MEDICAL COLLEGE 





Regular * Octeber rst, . 
Send for catalogue, and Davip ~~ 


i” . 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
M “iat RS ror ans aONOOL, FOR YOUNG 


September, 1892. 
= * i hful location, College pre- 
paratory and special Gade. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
] 0 001. fo eas es 8 
‘or oe | — for 
Send for Catalogue, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
A ‘hy waded ae age Scien- 
I ) se. General education. ity, 
ren E . Address, Prechene a : 
Professor E, R. Ruccvss. 























NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS, 
Address for Ca 


e, 
Mrs, Gaxtrupe 5. Bowman, M.L.A., President. 


New Jersey, 


Bridgeton, 
a sf Both sees, Prepare any Cole, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 

H. K. Trask, Principal. 











Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s Beasting 
S School for Young eo | Climate mild 
dry. Native French and German Teachers, 
- Gymnasium Certi: ficate admits to Smith College. 


Crambury, New Jersey 
PF ATS pons “AND SCHOOL FOR 


Rev, C, F. Garrison, Prin. 








New Jersey 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR SERS. Re- 


ad Bee, haps to a Welles- 


Carotue M. Geraisn, A.B. 





Tso vam rag pt AE sed Wasnt caput ADMITS 
ey eae the Seminary ‘Cour ii il 
Miss Euwics D. Szwatt, Principal. 
‘Hoboken, New Jersey. 


iL. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
yong nage E 


zs eovent, Sent ap, stas. Fe: 


Tuition, $zs0 per year, er $so per term. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
yr aay scan HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amo 
the pines. A thorough and attractive Schoo! 
for Boys. Freee s tember 26th. 
MOREY. Principal. 








Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. ay mend wg 4g woe ea, — 
MER SussION 1st. Terms, t fs 
ig oo hh ggg aig 


Scuoo. Yaa erms, 
Address, Sister Surgriog. sii 








NEW YORK. 


- 





Albany, New York. 


T, AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the 

direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four 

Courses of Study for graduation. Special 
Studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for 
Women, For Catalogue address Miss E, W. Boyd, 
Principal. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, yOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of S Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful, New Building with mod- 
ern improvements. Session begins Sept. a1, 1892. Send 


for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frisszn, D.D., President. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


109 West s4th Street, New York. 


ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R, W. of the 
Society for Ethical Culture. A limited 
number of pay pupils will be taken ; tuition 

<7 and $100. Course of Instruction: All the 
Bre English anaes, emt te Training, Freehand 

wing e! ry ha cience, German, Singing, 

and Gymnastics in al Full graded course, 
incladiag Kinder, es i the Notmal Training 
Department for Diocs artners, students will receive 
regular instruction in Psychology, History of Educa- 
tion, Art, Science and "Single, in addition to the 
training in Kindergarten methods proper; the full 
course covers two years, School opened Sept. 12. 
Applications received at the school, 109 West s4th 
Street, New York City. 

M. P, E. Groszmann, Supt, 


Pine Plains, New York. 

EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 

a N. Y. Healthful, homel select, 
“/ thorough, Term: moderate. For particulars 
address, Rav. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi ’ 














OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E, Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASEICAL 
een 4 ae Younc Lapigs. Special ad 
Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora: 
tory, peat i* and Culture Wall term begins 
Sept. 29, 1892. 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 


OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 


en "MISS HARRISON. 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. he twenty-seventh year will begin 

September 29d, 180s. 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Prepares for all ool es for men and 
women. NewSchoo!l house. conignes Gym- 
nasium. Military drill under U. ay) Arm 
L. C. Mycatt, Head Master. 


New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
M ELEMENTARY CLASS, Froebel System 
—Ninth Vear Re-opens Oct. 3d. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 


New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 




















PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Waites COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 





miles southwest of Ha: in famous 

‘x: vaier, Border climate, avoid- 
ing bleak north. Scientific and S 
Courses. Fp, hens Park, 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Gbssrencecy. 
Laboratories, etc. 


Rev. J. Epcar, Pu.D., Pres. 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
66 OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Ly em of the late im on stp r| 
a college teamed or You ies. 
Established 1879.) Within easy phan 5 Phila. 
'wo hours from New York. For catalogue address 
Principal of “* Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

om Scques ror Twenty Girits. Under the 

nb, Peck Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be — in 

a years, Terms, $2004 year. Address Mme. H 
LERC, 











- 





VERMONT. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near roth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 


RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anp TrecumicaL Desicn 7 Women. Practi- 
cal tnstraetion | in ae for Sorpets, Wall- 

paper, _, and all Art Industries, Also m com- 

plete method of | Bay Instruction, School ye all 
the ony "i. uae eek tedies ned iculars, address 
the mt, Mrs. Frorence Teananes Cory. 








New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street. 


A terand Fs CLASSES FOR Cant S. ne vdaatyidua 
tion. Nati es. eee Cancel oon 
ion. Native 
nasium. Resident ern Languages A.B., 
and Lois A. Banas. i medp et 25 Park Avenue.) 


New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
IY et ok 
‘or 
Thursday, Oct. sth. 








New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE Se L DEVELOPMENT - 
Boys and Men under constant 


Medical Supervision, Private instruction a specialty. 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. davace. 7 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
po For Girls. Primary, Acad 
Courses. S; 
caedenee ee No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class. 


An Agenc 
and tells a mitt ang, but 4 

agg them prove eongee 
you, that is more. Oure lacommedde 
C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 














Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL, The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. 
ing School for Boys; prepares for College a 
Business, Military drill. Wholesome 
nae vo so Se healthful location in this 
Terms moderate HW. H, Ross, A.M,, 











Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
RR “erene LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. Re 


Pres. 
Ano med Dosen 3 Rev. TF og Hale, Boston ; 


Dr. h St., N.Y 
Thacher (AB. (A.B veish ale Un.}, 196 Lexington Ave., 
+» Guring Ju july 


Mt, Carroll, Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free, 
Send for one. 








Washington, District of Columbia. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
N Grade for Girls. | Certificate admits \e 
pon Great advantages in modern 
languages, o. Gom music and art. For catalogue 
r, and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


= | FRENCH: cid 


leasure 
reading ox our souene < CHOISIS SER 








5, -~ bee 
rae ek Coo CoE pares, a 

a ec | pF en 5 
List sent on _naaterpace 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), N. ¥- 










































ROSENTHAL’S 


Practical |_inguistry. , 
A NEW WORK, pis ACE | 


JUST COMPLETED, 
BY 


Dr..RICH. S. ROSENTHAL, 


WHO EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO WROTE 


“THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM,” 










wsovdaiin, 
CELEBRATED HATS, 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 
E DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 


178 and bo Fifth Avenue, between aed and a3d_ Streets, 
and 18: BrontvaW FORE Cortlandt Street, 































Palmer House. C hestnut St., 
we AGENCIES 1 “ALL PRINCIPAL Cities, 
Gold Medal RK, Paris Exposition, 1839 


Colloquially acquired 
at home without a 

FRENCH teacher. Practical les- 
sons for common sense 
people. All exercises 

RMAN. corrected FREE of 

| GE charge. Terms ior mem- 
bership in Correspond- 
ence School and books, 
SPANISH $5.00, for each language. 


First book, 50 cents. 


Polyglot Book Co., 


1203 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 











[ 











Writing Pa Paper Free. Send 6, 
receive hand Pp 
J, c. aaah con Huntingdon, Pa., 




















































MONUMENTS. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


Special designs arranged for work 
NEW YORK. (CENTRAL _ set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
© HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


J, & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 











FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


In ite Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 


NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 








PACH BROS. 
én 93 BROADWAY, 
Cer. 22nd ST., NEW YORK. 








ant rename He A ea lt a Gaeed eae 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health Unlike the Dutch Process 


and Pleasure 
Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS No Alkalies 


- ted of the historic Hudson River and through 
topaeaeyd er agraey bey 

ve at and de from GRAND 

CENTRAL STATION, on Aw. and 42d St., 

New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


two-cent stamps te George H. General Pas- 
senger Agent, "Grand Central | Station, New York.” 


Handy- Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 
THE SHE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


< CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Saat nal Reliable. Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


j, No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
“ No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK. 



















































THE 


EQUITABLE 
Lire ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


eel, 1893. 
Assets ... $153, 060, 05201 





Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4%, 
Standard), and all 
other liabilities... ...$121,870,236.52 


Total Undivided 
Surplus (4°|,, Stand- 
ard), including Spe- 
cial Reserve of 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
3}°|,, valuation...... 31,189,815.49 


$153,060,052.01 


Income ... $40,286,237.49 


Disburse- 
ments .. $24,161,947.34 


New Assurance in 











1892 . . . . ~ $200,490,316.00 
Outstanding Assur- 
ance. . . . . 850,962,245.00 


HENRY B. HYDE, President, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 





Summer Silk 
Fabrics. 


India Pongees, 
Printed Corahs, 
China Shirting Silks, 


STRIPED, GLACE AND CHINE 
TAFFETAS, 


RONGEANTS. 


New Spring styles received by last 
steamers. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop To THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label, 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 
For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that, now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 
This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 
Indorsed by leading physicians, 


Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
F. Crosby Co., 96 W. a5 St, NY. 











Choice and Rare Books. 


C. J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, has now ready his complete and 
priced catalogue of recent importations of 
Americana; First Editions of Dickens and 
hse apa’ f Books illustrated by Cruik- 
shank and Leech ; Dramatic Biography and 
the Drama, including a superbly extra Il- 
lustrated Life of Garrick ; a Collections 
of Portraits; Best Editions of Standard Au- 
‘thors ; Facetie ; Choicely Illustrated-French 
and English Works, etc., etc. 


Sent free on application. 








‘RARE ‘Catalogs ined continually. 
BOOKS| "Haacesnreyaeyte 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old hooks pity eplende te 


gE. W. JOHNSON. aa eens roadway. ooh: v. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card 
desire, and we shall quote price 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8x: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


6 Book you mar 
urn mail, 





CATALOGUE 35 READY. A. S. Clar 


Book- 
eller and Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New Yor! 











A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zavesi 
Onited States Food keport, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


BANGS & CO., 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York, 
MANUSCRIPT (69 pages) BY 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


and 


Rare Books from Library 


Cc. W. FREDERICKSON, 
to be sold at auction, 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
April 3 and 4 at 3 P.M. 














= -~ 





THE 


Provident Savings Life 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 


invites attention to its low-rate, common-sense policies of insurance, and also to its 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Income, - . 


Paid Policy- beldere, - - 


Assets, - : - 


Liabilities, 4 per cent. standard, 


Surplus, - : ? 
New Insurance written, 
Insurance in force, - ‘ 


During its entire history 


for 


the Year ending DECEMBER 31, 


approved death claim unpaid, and with its financial condition as 
It is simply impossible to devise a better combination of security, equity and moderate cost than 


is contained in the Renewable Term Policies of this Company, 
Adi Desirable Forms of Insurance Written. 


CHARLES E.. WILLARD, Supt. Acenct 
HOME OFFICE, 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





CAPITAL, $100,000, 


1892. 


$1,902,222 39 

1,181,498 36 
- . 1,287,010 23 
605,215 00 
681,795 23 


76,843,241 00 


this Company has furnished insurance at very much less than 
the ordinary rates of premium, but nevertheless closes its Sghinemy year without a single © 


ove, 


19,517,516 00° 

















